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THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
conference opening November 5 will 
find the American Federation of 
Labor delegation ready to make most 
constructive contributions to enable 
the conference to be a success. The 
A. F. of L. has always felt that, if 
both sides act in good faith, free 
American workers and free American 
employers can find the solutions to the 
problems of industrial relations by 
themselves. Labor hopes that the 
conference will be productive of a 
formula pointing the way to a greater 
degree of labor-management _har- 
mony than ever before in our history. 


U. S. FAILURE TO INSIST UPON 
fair dealing among nations and to 
make the Four Freedoms a world- 
wide reality would render our foreign 
policy as ineffective in preserving 
peace as was the appeasement policy 
that culminated in global war, the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor has warned the 
country. The Council is convinced 
that the denial of democratic self- 
government to the nations liberated 
by Allied victory imperils world 
peace. The A. F. of L. leaders are 
gratified that, at the recent London 
meeting attended by Messrs. Byrnes, 
Molotov and Bevin, the United States 
refused further compromise on prin- 
ciples. During the recent war Amer- 
ican boys were maimed and killed to 
advance the cause of freedom every- 
where, not to wipe out one brand of 
totalitarianism in favor of another. 


THE PROPOSAL TO INCREASE 
the minimum wage to 65 cents an hour 
has run into opposition from pretty 
much the same individuals who a few 
years ago predicted the 40-cent min- 
imum would destroy America. They 
were wrong then; they are equally 
wrong now. The American Federa- 


HIGHLIGHTS 


tion of Labor is putting up a strong 
ight for the bill to amend the Wage 
and Hour Law at this time. Help is 
needed from every American who 
wants at least a semblance of justice 
for the wage-earner who has never 
received sufficient income to permit 
him to enjoy anything like a decent 
standard of living. Write your Con- 
gressman and your Senators. Tell 
them what you think on this issue. 


THE AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP 
of the American Federation of Labor 
during the fiscal year ended August 
31 reached the all-time high of 6,- 
938,000, Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany reported to last month’s Ex- 
ecutive Council meeting at Cincin- 
nati. This figure exceeds by almost 
2,500,000 the membership a_ few 
months before Pearl Harbor. It 
may be worthwhile here to correct an 
impression which many persons seem 
to have with respect to the curve of 
union membership following World 
War I. Although it is often said that 
A. F. of L. membership plummeted 
right after November, 1918, the truth 
is that the membership total for 1919 
was higher than that for 1918, the 
total for 1920 was higher by 800,000 
than that for 1919 and an appreciable 
dip did not appear until 1922. 


THE SUGGESTION OF BIG 
business that the basic work week 
should be lengthened to forty-five 
hours has been summarily rejected by 
William Green. Speaking before the 
convention of the Building Service 
Employes, the A. F. of L. president 
said this proposal is completely off the 
beam. Instead, said Mr. Green, it will 
probably soon become an “economic 
necessity” to place workers through- 
out the country on a thirty-hour week. 
Less and less workers can now pro- 
duce more and more goods, he said. 
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Difference 


Many people profess not to un- 
derstand why democratic labor 
should refuse to sit side by side 
with the Soviet “trade unionists” 
when Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roose- 
velt were eager to meet and coop- 
erate with Mr. Stalin during the 
war. The difference between states 
and free labor organizations should 
be sufficiently clear to anyone who 
isnot blinded by false analogies. 

States are organizations of 
power, not ideological or political 
associations. Their policies are de- 
termined in the first place not by 
ideals or programs but by geo- 
graphic, economic, strategic and 
even military considerations. They 
must be “realistic’’ and sometimes 
accept very strange bedfellows if 
they want to survive in difficult 
moments of their history. No one 
expects a state to be oriented in its 
foreign policy or its trade policy 
solely by moral and _ ideological 
motives. ; 

“We can trade even with canni- 
bas,” declared the British states- 
man, David Lloyd George, in 1921. 

Such a moral attitude would be 
entirely impossible for a labor or- 
ganization. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor and the labor move- 
ments of other democratic coun- 
tries, based as they are on concepts 
entirely different from those of the 
Soviet “trade unions,” could not es- 
tablish a permanent and intimate 
cooperation with them without be- 
traying their democratic and hu- 
manitarian . principles. 

Until the Russian labor organiza- 
tion can establish its bonafide char- 
acter (that is, a movement of work- 
ers for workers}, we cannot co- 
operate with it to establish policies 
mutually binding upon us. Nor can 
we cooperate with the auxiliaries of 
the Communist Party in other coun- 
tries. William Green. 
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of the American Federation of 
Labor, in session at Cincinnati 
lat month, demanded substantial 
wage increases for the nation’s work- 
ers. The conviction was expressed 
that industry in general is able to 
pay higher wages without increas- 
ing prices. 

In a hard-hitting declaration on 
this subject, which is of such funda- 
mental importance to all who toil, 
the Executive Council said: 

“When we entered this war to rid 
the world of political and economic 
despots we were assured that no- 
body would be allowed to profit 
unduly from the war—that there 
would be no new crop of war mil- 
jionaires. But the records of the 
profits made during the war by in- 
dustry and business as a whole make 
that promise as hollow as the prom- 
ise made to labor that its economic 
position would not be allowed to de- 
teriorate because of its willingness 
to forego the use of the strike while 
our country was at war. 

“The current demands for wage 
increases are being oppcsed by these 
same profit-makers on the grounds 
that they are interfering with re- 
conversion; that they will increase 
prices and start an inflationary spi- 
ral. The charge comes with singular 
inappropriateness from the very in- 
terests who profited most during the 
war and whose profits have already 
resulted in prices which have taken 
from the workers the meager wage 
increases they received during the 
war. 

“Instead of interfering with re- 
conversion, labor’s demand for wage 
increases—and their early realiza- 
tion—is the best possible assurance 
of sound and lasting prosperity in 
the postwar period. Purchasing 
power is an absolute essential to our 
Mass production economy. 

“We proved during the war 
that we have the resources, the ma- 
chinery and the manpower to pro- 
duce enough to raise living stand- 
ards above levels heretofore believed 
possible. Our problem today is to 
distribute purchasing power so that 
all the people may receive the bene- 
fits of our productive genius. The 
key to that problem is higher wages. 

“The degree of prosperity which 
we shall have in this country fol- 
lowing this war depends almost 
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THE COUNCIL MEETS 


wholly upon the degree of success 
which labor achieves in its demands 
for higher wages.” 

The A. F. of L. leaders gave seri- 
ous consideration to the problems of 
international relations. They viewed 
with deep concern the denial of dem- 
ocratic self-government to the lib- 
erated nations and the attempts of 
Russia to dominate Europe and Asia. 

“If Russia is going to persist in 
a lone-wolf foreign poiicy,” said the 
Executive Council, “nothing will be 
gained by dodging the facts or pre- 
tending they do not exist. We can- 
not continue to placate any nation 
at the cost of principles. Failure on 
our part to adopt a firm policy in 
defense of our convictions will only 
be interpreted as a sign of weakness 
and inevitably will result in pressure 
for further concessions. 

“The American Federation of La- 
bor has no hesitation in declaring 
that Soviet Russia’s attempts to 
dominate postwar Europe and Asia 
are dangerous to world freedom. 

“We firmly believe that the vic- 
tims of Nazism, Fascism and Japa- 
nese imperialism must be accorded 
the opportunity of establishing free 
and democratic governments, in ac- 
cordance with the will of the people. 


There can be no compromise on this 
fundamental principle. 

“The United States now has the 
power to insist upon and obtain fair 
dealing among nations. Our gov- 
ernment must continue to resist at- 
tempts by selfish interests to set up 
spheres of influence which ignore 
the democratic rights of the people 
in the territories affected. 

“The American Federation of La- 
bor will support to the fullest extent 
an American foreign policy which 
stands firm and unyielding in defense 
of principle * * *,” 

Warning that homeless families 
will soon be a reality in thousands of 
communities unless Congress recog- 
nizes the nation’s housing needs and 
acts quickly to meet them, the Ex- 
ecutive Council appealed to Congress 
to pass without delay comprehensive 
housing legislation embodying the 
Federation’s housing program. 

In other outstanding actions the 
Council named David Dubinsky to 
the seat left vacant by the death of 
Edward Flore, lashed out at emascu- 
lation of the Full Employment bill, 
called for the setting of 65 cents an 
hour as the new minimum under the 
Wage and Hour Law, and ordered 
cessation of the Hollywood strike. 





David Dubinsky 
Back on Council 


The president of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, progressive David Dubinsky, 
has been named to the Executive 
Council to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of Edward Flore. Mr. 
Dubinsky was elected a member of 
the Council by the A. F. of L. con- 
vention of 1934 and was reelected 
the following year, but he resigned 
in 1936. Now he is back, and every- 
one who knows him is pleased, for 
he is a labor statesman in the very 
best sense of the term. 

Mr. Dubinsky came to the United 
States as a wide-eyed young immi- 
grant in 1911 and the same year he 
joined Local 10 of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union in 
New York City. He soon displayed 
the qualities of leadership. By 1922 
he was vice-president of the inter- 








national union. Seven years later 
he became general secretary-treas- 
urer and since 1932 he has been the 
president. 

When Communists some years 
ago tried to destroy the I.L.G.W.U., 
he put them to rout. The union 
which he heads is today stronger 
than ever before in its history. It 
is noted, among other things, for its 
many extracurricular activities. 
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Legislation 


Two postwar measures of vital 
concern to the nation’s workers and 
strongly endorsed by the American 
Federation of Labor are experienc- 
ing rough sledding in Congress. 
They are the Full Employment biil 
and the amendment to the Wage- 
Hour Act which would lift the stat- 
utory floor under wages to 65 cents 
an hour. 

True, the Senate passed a Full 
Employment bill. But it was so 
weakened by amendments, so ham- 
strung by reservations, that its effec- 
tiveness in its present form is doubt- 
ful. Senate Majority Leader Barkley 
summed up the disappointment of 
the sponsors of this legislation when 
he said the bill as passed merely 
says that a worker has the right to 
a job—“‘if he can find one.”’ 

Hearings on this legislation in the 
House are now drawing toward a 
conclusion and an effort will be 
made to restore the legislation to 
some semblance of its original mean- 
ing and intent when it comes up for 
a vote. 

The Executive Council pledges 
the full support of the American 
Federation of Labor to this move. 

It seems inconceivable that there 
should be any serious objections to 
making full employment a national 
policy. The legislation seeks to pro- 
mote full employment by encourag- 
ing private industry to expand and 
make the most of its opportunities. 
It can in no sense be called a spend- 
ing bill because it authorizes public 
works only when private investment 
falls short of the nation’s needs. 

The pending amendments to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, setting 
65 cents an hour as the new mini- 
mum wage in interstate industry, 
are encountering serious opposition 
from interests which seek to perpet- 
uate a low-wage economy in certain 
sections of the country. 

This narrow-minded viewpoint 
must not be permitted to prevail. 
The postwar prosperity of America 
depends upon a high volume of pur- 
chasing power among wage-earners. 
By keeping wages from falling be- 
low $26 a week for forty hours of 
work, we can assure a great do- 
mestic market for the products of 
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American farms and factories. If 
millions of Americans cannot afford 
to buy food and clothing or obtain 
decent housing, all Americans will 
suffer. 

Some enlightened employers are 
beginning to realize this unchal- 
lengeable economic truth. They 
learned during the war that profits 
can be more certainly assuréd by 
keeping production high than by 
keeping wages low. They are now 
showing increasing reluctance to 
support the position of unfair com- 
petitors who are unwilling to pay 
decent wages regardless of the in- 
terests of the nation. 

Labor welcomes support from ev- 
ery source. We are determined to 
rally the full power of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the 
backing of public opinion for prompt 
enactment of this vital legislation. 


Jobless Aid 


Congress is moving with com- 
mendable speed and zeal toward the 
enactment of legislation which will 
bring some measure of relief to the 
nation’s taxpayers. Just the oppo- 
site is true of the attitude of Con- 
gress toward those who will not be 
able to pay taxes next year because 
they will be unemployed. 

Labor can find no excuse or con- 
donation for the decision of the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
to pigeonhole unemployment com- 
pensation legislation in defiance of 
urgent and repeated recommenda- 
tions for immediate action by Presi- 
dent Truman and in complete dis- 
regard for human needs during re- 
conversion. 

The President is reported to have 
told members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee that the Sen- 
ate “let him down” on this must 
legislation by adopting an unsatis- 
factory bill. But the House commit- 
tee has let the President and the 
nation down even worse, for it has 
blocked action on any kind of un- 
employment compensation law. 

As a result, victory is proving a 
bitter mockery to millions of loyal 
war workers who helped to win the 
war by their production achieve- 
ments only to find themselves now 
jobless and without sufficient in- 


come to tide them over the recon. 
version period until new employ. 
ment opportunities are available, © 
The President emphasized at leas 
twice in his messages to Congress 
that special legislative provision has 
been made to aid capital and bugj- 
ness and veterans during reconver- 
sion. The only ones whose fate has 
been ignored, the President said, 
are the war workers, to whom 
America owes a deep obligation, 
So long as that obligation remains 
unfulfilled, it will constitute a black 
mark on the record of Congress. 
The American Federation of La- 
bor has appealed to the reason, the 
patriotism and the friendship oj 
members of Congress. President 
Truman has labored valiantly in the 
same cause. Yet these efforts have 
thus far proved entirely unavailing. 
The Executive Council knows of 
no way of blasting the log-jam that 
is blocking passage of this legisla- 
tion except by public demand. This 
winter conditions of the unemployed 
in cities throughout the nation are 
certain to become acute. Instead of 
waiting until a severe emergency 
develops, we strongly urge all State 
Federations of Labor and city cen- 
tral bodies to stir up public opinion 
now in favor of immediate action. 
We believe that the American 
people agree with labor that a maxi- 
mum of $25 a week for twenty-six 
weeks a year is not too much tem- 
porary compensation for those who 
have lost their jobs through no fault 
of their own. Let the voice of the 
people be heard in Congress! 


Housing 


Adoption of postwar housing leg- 
islation advocated by the American 
Federation of Labor is a matter of 
utmost national urgency and can no 
longer be deferred. 

The Executive Council appeals to 
Congress to consider immediately 
and enact promptly a comprehen- 
sive national housing policy together 
with a set of unified long-range pro- 
grams essential to carry out such a 
policy. 

Homeless American families will 
soon be a reality in thousands of 
communities while dangerous over- 
crowding will become widespread 
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unless Congress recognizes the na- 
tion’s needs and acts to meet them. 

Over 1,400,000 married veterans 
are already in immediate need of 
homes. More than 1,500,000 return- 
ing veterans are expected to estab- 
lish new homes within the next year 
but will find no place to set up new 
households. 

America’s housing need was 
extremely acute before the war. 
During the war years 27,000,000 
persons took part in the vast shifts 
of population set off by war condi- 
tions. As the result of this migra- 
tion, the alréady critical need in 
many communities has been greatly 
intensified. 

This pressing and continually 
growing. need cannot be met over- 
night. Only long-range planning 
designed to achieve clearly and 
courageously stated housing objec- 
tives for the entire nation will suf- 
fice to assure better homes and bet- 
ter living conditions for all Ameri- 
cans in cities and on the farms. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor has always advocated the adop- 
tion of a comprehensive housing bill 
which will enable each community, 
through its own focal initiative and 
with the fullest exercise of local re- 
sponsibility, to reach the postwar 
housing objectives as rapidly as the 
great wealth and resources of post- 
war America will make possible. 

The most essential principle on 
which the entire program must rest 
is the necessity to bring new and 
better housing within the financial 
reach of all incomes. 

America’s postwar housing mar- 
ket is a universal housing market 
which can only be fully reached 
through a comprehensive housing 
program. 

Our failure to assure provision 
of new homes to low-income fami- 
lies as well as continued neglect of 
the housing needs of families of 
moderate income can only spell dis- 
aster and unemployment, 

Postwar housing is the only legis- 
lation now pending before Congress 
which would provide a_ tangible 
source of mass employment oppor- 
tunities and lay a broad and firm 
basis for postwar redevelopment 
and reconstruction of the entire 
nation. 
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Taxes 


The Executive Council believes 
immediate action by Congress to re- 
duce taxes is imperative. 

Congress must adopt new tax leg- 
islation within the next two weeks in 
order to bring much-needed relief 
to wage-earners and business in 
1946. The time is too short to per- 
mit careful and permanent readjust- 
ment of the nation’s tax policies. 
For this reason, labor must choose 
between proposals for temporary 
action, none of which is basically 
satisfactory. 

As between the tax bill adopted 
by the House of Representatives 
and the recommendations made by 
Secretary of the Treasury: Vinson, 
the Executive Council prefers the 
Treasury plan. It would abolish the 
normal three per cent tax on per- 
sonal income, thus relieving millions 
of persons in the lowest income 
brackets of the obligation to pay 
taxes which they cannot afford. It 
would repeal the excess profits tax, 
thereby providing a strong incen- 
tive for the launching of new busi- 
ness enterprises and the expansion 
of existing industries. For tempo- 
rary purposes, this method is pref- 
erable to the House proposals for 
revising tax rates downward all 
along the line. 

The American Federation of La-~ 
bor also strongly opposes any 
attempt to reduce the so-called 
luxury taxes at this time. 

From labor’s point of view, both 
plans are faulty because they fail to 
deal with the important problem of 
increasing personal exemptions. 

The average American citizen is 
now required to pay taxes on an in- 
come base which is far above his 
actual net income. The personal 
exemptions were reduced in war- 
time to a point that did not attempt 
to reflect the inescapable cost of 
maintaining a home and a family. 
Congress would never think of forc- 
ing corporations to pay taxes on 
gross income before operating costs 
were deducted. But it has imposed 
that intolerable condition on the 
great masses of the American people 
in the low-income groups, who can 
least afford to carry the extra bur- 
den. 


ve Council 





Therefore, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor serves notice on Con- 
gress that it will press for prompt 
revision of personal income tax ex- 
emptions. We urge that these ex- 
emptions be restored to their prewar 
level of $2000 for a married person 
or head of a family, $1000 for single 
persons and $500 for each depend- 
ent. 

Labor fully realizes that taxes are 
bound to remain high for many years 
to come because of the necessity of 
paying off the heavy cost of the war. 

The Executive Council’ wishes to 
emphasize, however, that a low tax 
rate on a high national income will 
produce greater revenues than a 
high rate on a shrunken national 
income. 

When Congress begins considera- 
tion of a permanent tax program, it 
must take into account the fact that 
lower income tax rates for workers 
will release a huge flow of purchas- 
ing power which is needed to sus- 
tain full production and full employ- 
ment. 

In wartime high tax rates served 
the purpose of putting the brakes 
on inflation. The time is soon com- 
ing when, unless those brakes are 
released, disastrous deflation may 
result. 

One other point needs to be 
stressed. The cost of government 
is still far too high. As government 
controls are lifted and wartime fed- 
eral agencies are abolished, every 
effort must be made to run the gov- 
ernment more economically and 
thereby save the taxpayers’ money 
from being wasted. 


Palestine 


At the close of the first World 
War, Great Britain solemnly prom- 
ised to establish Palestine as the 
Jewish national homeland. If that 
promise had been carried out within 
a reasonable time, untold suffering 
could have been avoided and many 
thousands of Jewish lives could have 
been spared. 

Today the Jewish victims of Hit- 
ler’s terrible oppressions, those who 
survived the mass slaughter which 
the Nazis perpetrated, are still 
homeless and hopeless. Shocking as 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS 


A CONDENSATION OF THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE'S ADDRESS OF OCTOBER 30, 
IN WHICH HE URGED INCREASES IN WAGES FOR AMERICA’S WORKERS 


HAT happens to 
Wy m= is important 

to all of us—even 
to those of us who do not 
work for wages. 

It is important to busi- 
ness, for example, not only 
because wages represent an 
essential item in the cost 
of producing goods, but be- 
cause people cannot buy the 
products of industry unless 
they earn enough wages 
generally. 

What happens to wages is 
also important to the farmer. 
The income he earns de- 
pends a great deal on the 
wages and purchasing power 
of the workers in our fac- 
tories and shops and stores. 
They are the customers of 
the farmer and cannot buy 
farm products unless they 
earn enough wages. 

The fact is that all of us 
are deeply concerned with 
wages, because all of us are con- 
cerned with the well-being of all 
parts of our economic system. 

That is a simple truth. But like 
all simple truths, it is too often for- 
gotten. 

It has been my experience in pub- 
lic life that there are few problems 
which cannot be worked out, if we 
make a real effort to understand the 
other fellow’s point of view, and if 
we try to find a solution on the basis 
of give-and-take, of fairness to both 
sides. I want to discuss the wage 
problem in just that spirit and [ 
hope that all of us in the United 
States can start thinking about it 
in that way. 

Let me begin by putting labor’s 
position before you. I do not think 
all of us understand how hard a blow 
our industrial workers have suffered 
in the shift from war production to 
peace production. 

You do know that sudden total 
victory caused millions of war work- 
ers to be laid off with very short 
notice or none at all. While we hope 
to overcome that condition before too 
many months are passed, unemploy- 
ment is hardly a suitable reward for 
the contribution which veterans and 
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In conference with Mr. Truman a day before President’s broadcast, 
William Green submits A. F. of L.’s views on the wage question 


war workers have made to victory. 

Many war workers have already 
had to take, or will soon have to take, 
a cut in their wartime pay by one- 
quarter or more. Think of what such 
a decrease in your own income 
would’ mean to you and to your 
families. 

Now, how does it happen that pay 
envelopes are being cut so deeply? 
There are three reasons. 

First, there is the present decrease 
in the number of hours of employ- 
ment. During the past few years of 
war, millions of workers were asked 
to put in abnormally long hours of 
work. Now that the need is past, 
the forty-hour week is being restored. 

The changeover from a forty- 
eight to a forty-hour week means 
a decrease in take-home pay—the 
amount in the pay envelope. That 
decrease is much more than just the 
loss of eight hours’ pay. 

Workers have been receiving time 
and a half for overtime—for all the 
hours they worked over forty. That 
overtime pay is now gone in. the 
change to a forty-hour week. The 
result has been a decrease of almost 
one-quarter in the workers’ weekly 


pay. 





Second, weekly pay is being cut 
because many jobs are being reclassi- 
fied to lower paying grades. The 
individual worker will feel these par- 
ticularly when he changes from one 
job to another, starting at the bot- 
tom of the grade. 

Third, the pay envelopes of work- 
ers will be thinner because millions 
of workers who were employed in 
the highly paid war industries will 
now have to find jobs in lower-wage 
peacetime employment. 

These three factors added together 
mean a drastic cut in the take-home 
pay of millions of workers. If noth- 
ing is done to help the workers in 
this situation, millions of families 
will have to tighten their belts— 
and by several notches. 

It has been estimated that, unless 
checked, the annual wage and sal- 
ary bill in private industry will 
shrink by over twenty billions of dol- 
lars. That is not going to do any- 
body any good — labor, business, 
agriculture or the genera! public. 

The corner grocer is going to feel 
it, as well as the department store, 
the railroads, the theaters and the gas 
stations—and all the farmers of the 
nation. 
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It is a sure road to wide unemploy- 
ment. 

That is what is known as defla- 
tion, and it is just as dangerous as 
inflation. 

Wage increases are therefore im- 
perative — to cushion the shock to 
our workers, to sustain adequate 
purchasing power and to raise the 
national income. 








There are many people who have 
said to me that industry cannot af- 
ford to grant any wage increases, 
however, without obtaining a cor- 
responding increase in the price of 
its products. And they have urged 
me to use the machinery of govern- 
ment to raise both. 

This proposal cannot be accepted 
under any circumstances. To ac- 
cept it would mean but one thing— 
inflation. And that invites disaster. 

If these twin objectives of ours— 
stability of prices and higher wage 
rates— were irreconcilable, if one 
could not be achieved without sacri- 
ficing the other, the outlook for all 
of us—labor, management, farmer 
and consumer—would be very black 
indeed. 

Fortunately this is not so. While 
the positions of different industries 
vary greatly, there is room in the ex- 
isting price structure for business as 
a whole to grant increases in wage 
rates. 

And if all of us would approach 
the problem in a spirit of reasonable- 
ness and give-and-take—if we would 
sit down together and try to deter- 
mine how much increase a particular 
company or industry could allow at 
a particular time—lI think most busi- 
nessmen would agree that wage in- 
creases are possible. Many of them, 
in fact, have already negotiated sub- 
stantial wage increases without ask- 
ing for any increase of prices. 

There are several reasons why I 
believe that industry as a whole can 
afford substantial wage increases 
without price increases. 

First, the elimination of the time 
and a half for overtime has reduced 
labor costs per hour. 

Second, the increase in the num- 
ber of people needing jobs is result- 
ing in a downward reclassification of 
jobs in many industries and in many 
sections of the country. 

There is a third reason for believ- 
ing that business can afford to pay 
wage increases — namely, increased 
output per hour of work, or what is 
generally called increased produc- 
tivity. 

While increased production rests 
ultimately with labor, the time will 
soon come when improvements in 
machinery and manufacturing know- 
how developed in the war can cer- 
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tainly result in more goods per hour 
and additional room for wage in- 
creases. 

As a fourth reason, business is in 
a very favorable profit position to- 
day with excellent prospects for the 
period that lies ahead. That is not 
true of all companies. Nevertheless, 
throughout industry, and in every 
branch of industry, profits have been 
and still are very good indeed. 

Finally, the Congress at my sug- 
gestion is now considering the elimi- 
nation of the excess profits tax. Pro- 
vision has already been made in our 
tax laws to enable corporations 
whose earnings drop below their 
normal peacetime level to recapture 
a high proportion of the excess 
profits taxes which they have paid 
during the preceding two years. 

These and other provisions of the 
tax laws were designed to reduce to 
a minimum the risks entailed in re- 
conversion — and that is precisely 
what they accomplish. They also 
add to the ability of industry to in- 
crease wages. 

The extent to which industry can 
grant wage increases will ‘vary from 
company to company and from in- 
dustry to industry. What can be 
paid today when we are on the 
threshold of our postwar production 
will be different from what can be 
paid next year and the year after, 
when markets have been established 
and earnings have become apparent. 

Both management and labor must 
keep on exploring these develop- 
ments and determine from time to 
time to what extent costs have been 
reduced and profits have been in- 


creased, and how far these can prop- 
erly be passed on in the form of 
increased wages. 

This is a time for proving the les- 
sons we have learned during the war, 
the lessons of fair play, of give-and- 
take on a democratic basis, of work- 
ing together-in unity for the future. 

We all have a common aim, which 
is prosperity and security and a just 
share of the good things of life. We 
can help attain this aim if we sit 
down at the conference table and 
iron out our troubles together. 

There is no room in our economy 
for unfair dealing or for greedy in- 
dividuals or groups on either side 
who want their own way regardless 
of the cost to others. The people 
will not stand for it. Their govern- 
ment will not stand for it. 

The country is entitled to expect 
that industry and labor will bargain 
in good faith, with industry recog- 
nizing labor’s need to a decent and 
sustained standard of living — and 
with both of them realizing that we 
cannot have either deflation or in- 
flation in our economy. 

I am convinced that if labor and 
management will approach each 
other with the realization that they 
have a common goal, and with the 
determination to compose their dif- 
ferences in their own long-range in- 
terest, it will not be long before we 
have put industrial strife behind us. 

Labor is the best customer man- 
agement has and management is the 
source of labor’s livelihood. Both 
are wholly dependent on each other ; 
and the country, in turn, is depend-~ 
ent on both of them. 


Military Training Plan Opposed 


The American Federation of La- 
bor continues opposed to proposals 
to institute one year’s compulsory 
military training for all American 
young men. The position of the 
A. F. of L. was presented by Lewis 
G. Hines, legislative representative, 
in a radio talk October 27. A few 
days earlier President Truman had 
called upon Congress to enact legis- 
lation establishing universal military 
training in peacetime for the first 
time in American history. 

In his remarks over the air Mr. 
Hines emphasized that, even though 
it is without precedent in this coun- 
try, the proposal would have the 
support of organized labor if it were 
convinced that such legislation was 
essential to the nation’s defense. But 
labor is not convinced of this, he said. 

“One argument advanced by those 
who favor universal military train- 
ing,’ Mr. Hines said, “is that it 


would discourage any nation from 
making war on us. But European 
countries have had conscription for 
many, many years and it has not pre- 
vented wars. 

“Future wars will be fought ac- 
cording to new patterns. The atomic 
bomb, jet propulsion and other dis- 
coveries may make large armies a 
liability, instead of an asset. The na- 
tional defense must be planned in 
terms of the future. We should have 
a large air force, a large Navy anc 
the finest scientific research organi- 
ation in the world. These can be ade- 
quately manned by voluntary enlist- 
ment if service in the national de- 
fense is made attractive enough. 

“Our greatest weapon is our 
capacity to outproduce any other na- 
tion. Plans should be made now to 
convert our production facilities to 
war needs without delay if a war 
emergency develops in the future.” 
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= representatives of 
American labor are meeting 
this month with leading repre- 
sentatives of America’s eimployers in 
a national labor-management confer- 
ence called by President Truman. 
The conference faces a big and a 
difficult task—to attempt to negoti- 
ate and agree upon practical rules 
of fair and equitable dealing between 
employers and labor so that lasting 
harmony may take the place of avoid- 
able industrial strife. 

According to pre-conference plans, 
government was to play no part in 
the actual work of the conference 
but was merely to act as the host to 
the spokesmen of the nation’s work- 
ers and employers. On the eve of the 
conference the government seemed 
to be saying, in effect, to both man- 

agement and labor: 

’ “Peaceful industrial relations is 
your responsibility and, what’s more, 
it is your joint responsibility.” 

This is a real challenge to labor 
and to employers who sincerely be- 
lieve in industrial democracy. It is 
a challenge to both to try earnestly 
to reach a fair and workable accord 
of and by themselves, without gov- 
ernment interference. There are 
those who believe failure to reach 
an accord at this conference would 
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Justice Walter P. Stacy of North Carolina is 
labor-management conference’s chairman 


open the gate to out- 
side intervention and 
infringement upon the 
freedoms of both labor 
and management. 


The national labor- 
management confer- 
ence is not intended 
as a panacea for all 
of America’s industrial 
ills. It cannot solve 
all economic problems. 
It will produce no 
magic formula to set- 
tle all industrial dis- 
putes. It will not deal 
with current contro- 
versies. It is the pur- 
pose of the conference 
to seek agreement on 
long-range policies 
designed to eliminate 
sources of industrial 
friction and to reduce disagreement. 
The conference must also endeavor 
to develop means of dealing fairly 
and effectively with such disagree- 
ments as are bound to arise. 

Walter P. Stacy, chief justice of 
the North Carolina Supreme Court, 
is acting as the chairman of the con- 
ference; with Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach and Secretary of 
Commerce Wallace as vice-chairmen. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor’s delegation is headed by Presi- 
dent William Green and includes 
Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 
and Vice-Presidents Daniel J. Tobin, 
William L. Hutcheson, Harry C. 
Bates, George Harrison, Matthew 
Woll and David Dubinsky. The 
A. F. of L.’s alternate delegates are 
Charles J. MacGowan, A. L. Sprad- 
ling, Martin P. Durkin, Herman 
Winter, Ed J. Brown, Robert Byron, 
James M. Duffy and Elmer E. Milli- 
man. Robert J. Watt, Joseph A. 
Padway and Boris Shishkin are on 
hand for advisory service. 

The conference was scheduled to 
get down to business after a welcom- 
ing address by President Truman, 
brief statements by Messrs. Schwel- 
lenbach and Wallace, and a speech 
by President Green. The heads of 
the three other delegations were also 
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slated to speak on opening day. 

The agenda of the conference, as 
proposed, included the following ma- 
jor topics: 

> The extent to which industrial 
disputes can be minimized by full 
and genuine acceptance by manage- 
ment of collective bargaining in 
every instance where workers choose 
to organize to bargain collectively 
on questions of wages, hours and 
working conditions. 

> The extent to which industrial 
disputes can be minimized by full 
and genuine acceptance by organized 
labor of the inherent right and re- 
sponsibilities of management to di- 
rect the operation of an enterprise. 

> The extent to which industrial 
disputes can be minimized by the 
willingness of management and 
workers to utilize the machinery of 
the National Labor Relations: Act 
and any existing State Labor Rela- 
tions Acts for prompt determination 
of the collective bargaining agencies. 

> The extent to which industriai 
disputes can be minimized by recog- 
nized and orderly procedure to ne- 
gotiate first contracts between a 
union and an employer, and the ex- 
tent to which provision should be 
made for the use of conciliation, if 
negotiations seem to be breaking 
down. 

> The extent to which industrial 

disputes can be minimized by pro- 
visions incorporated in collective 
bargaining agreements such as: 

(a) The procedure to be followed 
in (1) the adjustment of disputes and 
grievances during the life of a con- 
tract, and (2) the negotiation of a 
suceeding contract. 

(b) The policy that once an agree- 
ment has been signed, no strikes or 
lockouts shall take place while it is in 
force, but that disputes shall be set- 
tled between the parties by other 
means provided in the contract. 

(c) When negotiations between the 
parties concerning. the terms of re- 
newal of a contract have failed, pro- 
vision should be made for the early 
use of conciliation, mediation and, 
where necessary, voluntary arbitra- 
tion. 

(d) Provision by management and 
labor of facilities and personnel to 
enable grievances to be settled quickly 
at the level where they occur. 

(e) Adherence by both parties to a 
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policy of responsibility for living up 
to the letter and spirit of all collec- 
tive agreements and effective meas- 
ures to Carry it out. 

(f) Consideration of action needed 
by unions to control their members 
for conduct in violation of an agree- 
ment, and action needed by manage- 
ment to control their officials and 








supervisory force who engage in vio- 
lation of an agreement. 

>To prevent industrial disputes 
from taking place, should provision 
be made for improving and strength- 
ening the Conciliation Service of the 


United States Department of Labor. 
and should there be additional sup- 
port for the operation of this Service ? 

> What provision should be made 
for lessening or preventing strikes 
which come from jurisdictional or 
other inter-union disputes? 

The work of the conference is, of 
course, not limited to these topics 
alone. As the result of the confer- 
ence, special meetings may be con- 
vened and committees created to con- 
tinue work on problems covered by 


the agenda and on other issues. It 
is also thought that a continuing 
conference committee may be cre- 
ated at the conclusion of the con- 
ference. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor hopes that the national labor- 
management conference of Novem- 
ber, 1945, will go down in history 
as a complete success. The A. F. 
of L. delegation will stand ready 
throughout the conference to make 
constructive contributions to thatend. 


Enemies of Labor Slapped Down 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


HE DEATH blow to insidi- 
T cas attempts by subterfuge, 

trick and deceit to destroy 
unionization rights, guaranteed to 
working men and women under the 
National Labor Relations Act, and 
to impose the philosophy of com- 
pany unions and “open shops” in 
California and the other states of 
the union was struck recently by 
the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 

In a case of tremendous impor- 
tance to organized labor generally 
and to the labor movement of Cali- 
fornia specifically, the court sus- 
tained the National Labor Relations 
Board in its findings that certain 
employers’ associations and _ so- 
called “educational” organizations 
were in fact engaged in a conspiracy 
with employers to “frustrate and 
thus violate the National Labor 
Relations Act.” 


Filthy Practices of Employers 

The whole sordid story of what 
the court called “subversive activi- 
ties,” as unfolded by the decision 
of the National Labor Relations 
soard and the decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court, reemphasizes the pattern 
of illegal activities entered into by 
employers’ associations and em- 
ployers. Organized labor is already 
familiar with this pattern, learning 
it the hard and bitter way in the 
course of its uphill struggle for 
freedom and the rights of working 
men. 

It is a pattern which was previ- 
ously disclosed to the public in the 
comprehensive and factual report 
of the LaFollette Committee, which 
demonstrated that many so-called 
employers’ associations were mere 
fronts and agents for large employ- 
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ers, doing the dirty work for such 
employers in depriving working 
men and women of their right to 
organize and to bargain collectively, 
free from the restraint, domination 
and discrimination of their employ- 
ers. The Associated Farmers were 
one such organization previously 
exposed and condemned. The so- 
called Christian-American Associa- 
tion is another. 

The case referred to, which most 
recently sets forth the pattern cf 
anti-union conspiracy, is that of 
National Labor Relations Board 
versus Sun Tent-Luebbert Com- 
pany. 

The defendants in that case were 
four canvas manufacturers in Cali- 
fornia and the Merchants and Man- 
vfacturers Association (M & M), 
Southern California, Inc. (SCI), 
The Neutral Thousands (TNT), 
and the Employes’ Advisory Serv- 
ice (EAS). 

M & M is a California corpora- 
tion, incorporated .to promote the 
business interests of Los Angeles 
City. 

SCI is a corporation formed in 
1937, ostensibly for the purpose of 
promoting business and trade in 
Southern California, to attract new 
business enterprises and “to coop- 
erate with and to finance to the 
extent deemed proper social and 
economic movements.” Member- 
ship in the SCI was open to em- 
ployers upon payment of fifty cents 
per month per employe. Among 
the organizers of SCI were the 
president, general manager and 
several directors of M & M. 

TNT was incorporated about 
the same time as SCI for “educa- 
tional purposes.” Membership in 
TNT involved no dues payment, 


was open only to women and “en- 
tailed the obligation of support by 
women to the high-sounding phrase 
‘Industrial Peace Crusade of The 
Neutral Thousands’ to safeguard 
the welfare of the California women 
and children and to protect the 
American home.” 

With respect to this claimed ob- 
jective the court stated: 

“The TNT’s method of protect- 
ing the American home was by the 
employment of two agents, Ritten- 
house and Huff, to form company- 
dominated unions in violation of 
the Wagner Act.” 


‘Illicit Relationship’ 

TNT employed two agents who 
had previously been employed by 
M & M to form company-dominated 
unions, in violation of the law. 
These agents had met with some 
success in organizing such company 
unions and were busily engaged in 
organizing a league of so-called in- 
dependent unions. They had been 
employed by the manager of M & M 
to form “independent” unions in 
cases where there was a strike or 
an organizational campaign by an 
outside union. As part of the “‘illi- 
cit relationship” with M & M, these 
agents were supplied by M & M 
with names of selected employes 
and employer representatives who 
would assist them to bring company 
unions into existence. After these 
two agents were employed by TNT 
they engaged in the same activities. 

In 1939 these two agents formed 
a partnership called Employes’ Ad- 
visory Service (EAS), which was 
organized, financed and supported 
by SCI. 

The court found that all of these 
organizations were employers with- 
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in the definition of the National 
Labor Relations Act, since through 
their agents they were “discharg- 
ing employer functions in their labor 
organizing efforts, though pretend- 
ing to be acting on behalf of the 
workmen.” 

The court pointed out that when 
M & M was reorganized after en- 
actment of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, some of its declared 
objectives were in violation of the 
act and that, as part of its con- 
spiracy to violate the act, M & M 
agents caused the incorporation of 
many industrial trade associations 
of employers and entered into ille- 
gal contracts with such trade asso- 
ciations under the terms of which 
the employer members of such as- 
sociations agreed not to “enter 
into any agreement, either oral, 
written or implied, with any labor 
organization”; to “deal directly 
with its own employes,’ and not 
“to recognize or deal with 
any person or persons 
not on the company pay- 
roll in matters of individ- 
ual or collective bargain- 
ing.” Some or all of 
these contracts provided 
a penalty of $10,000 or 
more if the employer 
member violated it. 

In connection with 
these contracts, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals ex- 
plained . that while the 
associations could engage 
the bargaining services of 
efficient and well-known 
lawyers for their anti- | 
union activities, “the | Bees 
worker employes not only 
could not employ experienced labor 
organizers but could not even or- 
ganize ; all this under the slogan of 
‘protecting the worker in his job.’” 

The court further pointed out 
that, although M & M operated un- 
der the “open shop” slogan, in 
view of what it actually did the 
National Labor Relations Board was 
justified in finding that such slogans 
were only “insincere protestations 
to conceal their conspiracy to form 
company - dominated unions by the 
utilization of the organization of 
women, many of whom, no doubt, 
innocently believed they were ‘pro- 
tecting the American home.’” But 
while some of the women members 
were innocent of the real purposes 
of such organization, the active lead- 
ers certainly were not. 

They knew that they wanted the 
suppression of bonafide labor un- 
ions and the rights of working men 
and they weren’t at all reluctant 
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to hide behind false fronts and pious 
phrases to gain their goal. The court 
pulled no punches in pointing this 
out. 

In further support of its finding 
that the associations were acting as 
agents for the employers and were 
engaged in conspiracy to violate 
federal law, the court pointed out 
that, after the passage of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, M & M 
started a free employment bureau 
and a strikebreaking service. With- 
in a period of less than two years 
M & M placed over 4,000 employes, 
many of them in plants in which 
there were pending strikes. For 
the claimed guarding of such 


plants M & M paid to private de- 
tective agencies in excess of $90,- 
000. The Employment Relations 
Bureau of M & M was financed by 
OC. 

The way this conspiracy operated 
in a specific case is set forth in the 
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decision of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, which decision the 
Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed. 

That decision points out that at 
the time when both the A. F. of L. 
and C.I.O. were conducting a cam- 
paign for membership among em- 
ployes of the four canvas compa- 
nies, the two agents of M & M, 
SCI and TNT were introduced as 
“organizers” to the employes and 
proceeded to form a so-called “in- 
dependent union,” most of the or- 
ganizational meetings being con- 
ducted at TNT headquarters. 

The employers actively cooperated 
in getting employes to join this com- 
pany union and ultimately contracts 
were signed which provided for 
higher maximum hours, lower 
minimum wages, no elimination of 
disliked piecework systems, no 
changes in wage rates for some, 
reductions in salaries for others, 
and no holiday pay. 


Although the employer associa. 
tions presumably were interested 
in maintaining the “open shop,” the 
unions formed by them in many 
cases were able to secure contracts 
which required membership jn 
such unions as.a condition of em- 
ployment, or which had preferen- 
tial hiring clauses. In other words, 
the policy of “open shop” was con- 
fined to the bonafide labor organ- 
izations; there was no _ reluctance 
to give the union shop to the com- 
pany-dominated unions for the 
purpose of preventing the growth 
of bonafide labor unions. 

The testimony before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
showed that the associations car- 
ried on general propaganda cam- 
paigns against genuine unions, 
making use of literature in various 
forms and the radio. They fol- 
lowed the device of “denouncing all 
unions as mere instruments of 
‘racketeers’ and ‘profes- 
sional organizers’ who 
prey upon employers and 
employes alike.” The 
continued and wide- 
spread attacks on the 
A. F. of L. and C.LO. 
and sponsoring of com- 
pany unions showed that 
the so-called open shop 
policy “was designed to 
cover a deliberate anti- 
union policy.” 

“Specifically, it was di- 
rected at defeating the 
rights of employes in 
Los Angeles and its en- 
virons to self - organize 
and collective bargaining 
through representatives 
of their own choosing,” the court 
said, 

The order of the National Labor 
Relations Board, which was af- 
firmed by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, directed the companies to 
cease and desist from further spon- 
sorship of the company union, from 
giving effect to the contract with 
the company union, from combining, 
confederating or conspiring, directly 
or indirectly, with TNT, EAS, SCI 
and M & M for the purpose of in- 
terfering with, restraining or co- 
ercing their employes in the exercise 
of the rights guaranteed them by 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
and from contributing financial sup- 
port to or soliciting the aid and as- 
sistance of SCI, TNT, EAS and 
M & M for such purposes. 

The order of the National Labor 
Relations Board also directed SCI, 
TNT, EAS and M & MM, acting 
either alone or jointly, to cease and 
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desist from dominating or interfer- 
ing with the formation or adminis- 
ration of any labor organization of 
the employes of the canvas com- 
anies, or any other employer, and 






di contributing financial or other 
support to the company union or 
any other labor organization of the 
employes of the canvas companies 
or any other employer. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals 
found the National Labor Relations 
Roard was fully justified in issuing 
sich an order because of the clear 
evidence supporting the same. 

The significance of the decision 
ies in the fact that the courts have 
now recognized and sustained the 
right of the National! Labor Rela- 
tions Board to prevent violations 
of the Wagner Act by many em- 
ployer associations which believed 
they could carry on their anti-union 
activities free from restraint under 
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work he does is something for 
which the American Federation 9f 
Labor has fought throughout its 
history. The principle of a fair wage 
is the very foundation of national 
well-being, for without it neither the 
worker nor his family can have a 
decent and healthful standard of 
living. : 

Some workers receive high hourly 
rates of pay—the highest in the 
world. This fact is so well known 
and so frequently reiterated by ora- 
tors and journalists that sight is 
sometimes lost of the workers whose 
earnings are pitifully meager. 

If the United States is to know 
prosperity in the years ahead, in- 
dustry must have a market for the 
vast quantities of goods it can pro- 
duce when reconversion has been 
completed and operations are pro- 
ceeding at top speed. This market 
must be found among America’s 
wage and small salaried workers, for 
it is they who buy 75 per cent of all 
goods and services sold to consum- 
ers. Factories, mines, farms, stores 
and service industries all depend 
more on the buying power of wage- 
earners than on that of any other 
group. 

To raise the lowest paid workers 
up to create the market which Amert- 
ican industry needs, a bill has been 
introduced in Congress to amend 
the Wage and Hour Law by lifting 
the minimum to 65 cents an hour. 
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the act merely because they were 
not direct employers of labor. It is 
now clear that such associations 
are agents of the individual em- 
ployers and that, as such, their con- 
spiracies and combinations among 
themselves, and with employers, to 
defeat and frustrate the rights guar- 
anteed to labor by the National 
Labor Relations Act can be ex- 
posed to the public and can be 
prohibited. 

California has always been the 
strongest open shop state in the 
United States. While other states 
have followed or attempted to fol- 
low open shop policies, this has 
usually been due to a lack of under- 
standing of labor philosophy or ob- 
jectives. In California, however, 
the oper shop policy was devised 
not out of ignorance but knowingly 
and deliberately—to defeat the 
workingman’s right of organiza- 


The Wage Foor Must 


The American Federation of Labor 
is vigorously supporting this pro- 
posal. 

Labor regards this 65-cent mini- 
mum as a basic floor for living 
standards below which our economy 
must not be permitted to fall. When 
Congress passed the Wage and Hour 
Law in 1938, its purpose was to pro- 
vide the riinimum of subsistence for 
every American—the bare essentials 
of food, clothing and shelter. But 
at today’s prices, according to the 
E:abor Department’s maintenance 
budget, a minimum subsistence 
budget for a family of four requires 
a wage of at least 87 cents an hour ; 
the proposed 65-cent minimum, in 
other words, would still be 22 cents 
below even the Labor Department’s 
bare subsistence budget. 

If Congress amended the law to 
establish a 65-cent minimum, a 
worker’s family of four could still 
buy only three-fourths of the food 
necessary for a minimum adequate 
diet, as calculated by the Department 
of Agriculture. On a wage of 65 
cents an hour they could not secure 
enough of the proper kinds of food 
to maintain bodily health. On the 
same wage they could pay no more 
than $20 a month in rent. Their 
clothes would have to do for years. 

Even though a 65-cent minimum 
would assure a far from adequate 
standard of living, this rate of pay 
would represent a big advance for 
many workers. Forty hours of work 
at 65 cents an hour totals $26 a week. 


tion into unions of his own choice. 

This case has exposed and set 
forth the way and manner in which 
such notorious policy was executed, 
and the decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit gives warning 
to all employer and similar organ- 
izations throughout the United 
States that their ways and meth- 
ods of operation are known and 
that they are no longer immune 
from complying with the law of the 
land. 

But such exposure is not enough. 
Organized labor cannot afford to 
wait for the slow processes of law 
to catch up with its enemies. It 
must be constantly alert and vigi- 
lant in combating these insidious 
organizations and activities wher- 
ever they may be, whatever form 
they may take, and whenever they 
arise. 


Strange as it seems, there are in our 
nation, about whose prosperity we 
often boast, many workers with 
earnings below this modest figure. 

As the American Federation of 
Labor recently told the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, a 
new minimum wage is needed not 
only to raise those who are in the 
mire but to help hold the standards 
that others have attained. It has been 
our national policy to prevent wage 
reductions. Now we find that some 
chiseling employers are using the 
reconversion period to attempt to 
force wages down. Establishment of 
the 65-cent minimum would stop 
the chiselers and lay the foundation 
for the high-wage, high-production 
and high-employment economy with- 
out which the American way of life 
would be in peril during the coming 
months and years. 

Labor is not alone in urging the 
setting of 65 cents an hour as the 
new minimum wage. Progressive 
businessmen also recognize the need 
for the passage of this legislation. 
They see the benefits that would ac- 
crue to industry. 

Robert W. Johnson, chairman of 
the board of Johnson and Johnson, 
manufacturers of surgical dressings, 
urges a minimum of 75 cents an hour 
on the basis of a forty-hour week. 
The average American worker, he 
says, “cannot keep body and soul to- 
gether on less than $30 per week 
anywhere in the United States.” 
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Labor’s Housing Program 


HERE to find a home? 
W This question is already 
uppermost in the minds of 
millions of American families. 
Every week and every month it will 
become more pressing. It is inevi- 
table that housing will soon become 
the biggest problem and the most 
burning issue for the whole nation. 
War caught us short on housing. 
Most cities and towns were already 
suffering from overcrowding. For 
many years home _ construction 
failed to keep pace with America’s 
growth. Year after year we have 
been piling up a larger and larger 
deficit in our housing supply. We 
never seemed to be able to build 
enough homes to provide for even 
the current need and so the back- 
log of housing need just kept grow- 
ing. Without enough new homes to 
move to we were forced to keep 
the homes we had, no matter how 
run down, ill-equipped or unsafe. 
When our nation went to war 
and demonstrated to the world its 
wealth and industrial might, nearly 
half of its people were living in bad 


housing. In 1940 forty-six out of. 


every 100 homes were substandard— 
either in immediate need of major 
repairs or lacking simple sanitary 
facilities, like running water or 
toilets. 

During the four years of war, 
housing construction was severely 
curtailed and the standards of new 
construction were sharply lowered. 
In this entire four-year period we 
built about as many new dwellings 
as we should have built in one year. 
In four years’ time only 900,000 
new homes were built by private 
financing, less than 200,000 new 
permanent dwellings with public 
funds, and some 350,000 temporary 
and demountable dwellings. The 
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rest of war housing was made up 
of converted or made-over existing 
dwellings. All told, there were only 
1,100,000 new permanent dwellings 
built during the war. 

At the same time an increasingly 
heavier load was placed on the ex- 
isting homes as the people through 
the length and breadth of the land 
responded to the call for war work 
and service to their nation and 
moved to cities and towns domi- 
nated by war activity. Americans 
were on the move—industrial work- 
ers, farmers, white-collar workers, 
boys in the service. 


The Great Migration 

Either by choice or by necessity, 
four out of every ten workers in our 
labor force joined the great wartime 
migration. Since our entry into the 
war, over 15,000,000 people moved 
out of the county where they were 
living. Over 7,500,000 moved across 
state lines. Most of these went long 
distances. 

The great mass of people in this 
migration were war workers. and 
their families. They went to new 
places to build planes and ships, 
to turn out munitions and military 
supplies, to help run the railroads, 
to help America fight and win. 
Workers who moved into our ex- 
panding war production centers 
found jobs waiting for them. But 
only a few could find decent homes. 
There just weren’t enough to go 
around. So, many millions moved 
into substandard dwellings—houses 
that long since should have been 
torn down. Others had to live in 
trailers or hastily slapped together 
temporary dwellings. Still others 
had to double up with other fami- 
lies, crowding into already crowded 
homes. 
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Today Americans are again on a ow 
the move. Their wartime jobs done, yi ¥- 
war workers are being laid off, ag 
They are traveling again in search cas 
of peacetime homes. They want to al i 
settle down—they are looking for _ - 
better homes and better living. full je 

Veterans, too, are coming home : And " 
—1,500,000 servicemen were mar- war hou 
ried during the war. They want to adequate 





set up new homes of their own. 
Another 1,500,000 returning serv- 
icemen expect to be married and 
to set up new households in the 
next year. This calls for 3,000,000 
additional houses to take care of 
servicemen alone. And so the de- 
mand for shelter, for a decent place 
to live, to settle down and to raisé) 
a family is piling up on the com= 
munities already unable to cope 
with existing overcrowding. 

The need for new housing is not 
limited to these new demands. It 
is not only the need of the service- 
men about to resume normal civi- 
lian life, or of the ex-war worker 
searching for a new job, or of the 
families who have been forced to 
double up and who can no longer 
stand the discomfort and squalor 
of overcrowding they have been 
forced to endure. Even if magic 
could produce 5,000,000 more new 
homes overnight to take care of 
these current emergency demands, 
we would still have to replace the 
8,000,000 substandard dwellings, al- 
ready unsafe for habitation, and to 
provide enough additional housing 
to take care of the normal popula- 
tion growth. 

Magic will not build new homes 
or develop new and better cities 
out of the old. It’s a tough, difficult 
job, a job for all of us. Postwar 
housing is a challenge to our cities 
and towns, to our entire nation. It 
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isa challenge of peace, a challenge 
whose insistent urgency is matched 
oily by the challenge of war. It 
calls for the merging of the com- 
pined skills and resources of the 
entire people and their government. 
For, only through a concerted ef- 
fort of all can we hope to solve our 
No. 1 domestic postwar problem. 
Housing offers a special chal- 
lenge to labor. To make sure that 
the threat of widespread postwar 
joblessness is averted and the goal 





of full employment is attained is 
labor's special responsibility. The 
construction industry provides 
more jobs than any other industry 
in the entire country. New housing 
construction is the largest single 
source of employment, not only 
in the actual home building itself, 
non but also in the expanding flow of 
done building materials, household equip- 
of ment, furniture and furnishings and 
earch § 2 Vast number of other consumer 
“tt goods which better living in new 
> for | homes is sure to generate. It is, in 
many ways, the key to an economy 
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construction over a period of years, 
is the only specific measure which 
will make “full employment” mean 
real jobs. 

That is why the American Fed- 
eration of Labor looks upon post- 
war housing as labor’s special re- 
sponsibility. As long ago as Decem- 
ber, 1940, the A. F. of L. called for 
advance planning of a large-scale 
integrated postwar housing pro- 
gram. By the summer of 1944 the 
Housing Committee of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor came for- 
ward with a complete long-term 
program designed to assure a suffi- 
cient supply of new homes for fami- 
lies of all incomes. This program, 
unanimously adopted by the 1944 
A. F. of L. convention, was placed 
before Congress in January, 1945, 
as labor’s first call for Congression- 
al action. 

Labor’s comprehensive housing 
program is now before Congress. 
The Wagner general housing bill 
embodies virtually all of labor's 
basic proposals. This measure is not 
partisan or partial to any group. It 
is designed to serve the needs of all 
classes and all incomes. It deserves 
equally wholehearted support of 


bankers, builders and all employers, 
as it does the support of all workers. 
It can be truly called a bill to build a 
better America. 

What are the housing objectives 
which can be agreed upon and sup- 
ported by every American? First 
is to assure the production of 
enough housing to enable the build- 
ing industry to make its full contri- 
bution toward full employment and 
full production. Second, to assure 
a sufficient supply of new homes 
throughout the nation to wipe out 
the long-accrued housing deficit and 
make adequate provision for 
growth, thus helping to make 
America a better place to live in. 
Third, to bring home ownership 
within easier reach of families of 
moderate income and to encourage 
provision of good rental housing for 
those who find it most suitable to 
their needs. Fourth, to eliminate 
slums—the sources of blight, of dis- 
ease and crime, with their heavy 
burden upon the taxpayer—and to 
help rehouse slum dwellers in a 
healthful, sound and suitable living 
environment. Fifth, to make pos- 
sible orderly and planned develop- 
ment and redevelopment of cities, 


Ewing Galloway 


America’s people, America’s families—mil- 
lions of them-—need new homes. If 
5,000,000 homes could be built overnight, 
they would only take care of current emer- 
gency demands. There would still be 8,000,- 
000 substandard dwellings—in need of major 
repairs, lacking simple sanitary facilities or 
otherwise de ficient—that the nation must re- 
place. 
program—a comprehensive program—is re- 
quired, and it is now before Congress. 


Magic will not build new homes. A 
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towns and rural communities, thus 
advancing the growth, wealth and 
security of the nation and opening 
up new opportunities for employ- 
ment and investment. 

The end of the war has given the 
nation a unique opportunity to 
make a fresh start toward the at- 
tainment of these objectives, locally 
and nationally. Provision of homes 
and community planning is primar- 
ily a local responsibility. The initia- 
tive for planning future growth and 
the responsibility for meeting local 
needs must remain in the hands of 
the community itself. But the post- 
war housing problem is common to 
all localities. On its solution de- 
pends the welfare and the progress 
of the whole nation. That is why it 
is imperative to secure through 
Congressional action a nationwide 
acceptance of national housing 
goals and of national policies essen- 
tial to realize them. 

These basic policies, designed to 
make the American housing objec- 
tives a reality, are threefold: 

(1) To encourage private enter- 
prise and localities to do as much of 
the job of rehousing America as 
they can on their own initiative and 
with their own resources ; 

(2) To provide government as- 
sistance necessary to enable private 
enterprise to build more and better 
homes for moderate-income and 
lower income groups and thus ex- 
pand its activity ; 

(3) To extend government aid 
to localities which assume commun- 
ity responsibility for determining 
‘their own needs and, where it is 
shown that these needs cannot be 
fully met by private enterprise 
alone, to aid the locality in the pro- 
vision of adequate housing for low- 
income families not served through 
unaided private activity. 

To carry out these policies and 
‘achieve America’s long-range hous- 
ing goals, labor calls for a unified 
and coordinated program for all 
phases of housing and related com- 
munity developmeéng.Only through 
a closely-knit, concegted effort of all 
interests and all agencies, local and 
national, can the job be done. Only 
through unified teamwork of all di- 
verse elements concerned with 
housing can the full accomplishment 
of the total task be assured. 

Here, then, are the specific pro- 
posals designed to serve families of 
all incomes in every community in 
the nation, the proposals which 
make up the unified postwar hous- 
ing program whose Congressional 
enactment is backed by labor. 
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(1) A Single National Agency for a 

Unified National Policy 

Experience has demonstrated the 
vital necessity of having a unified 
housing agency to coordinate the 
activity of all agencies concerned 
with housing. Dispersed respon- 
sibility works at cross-purposes. 
Neither local communities nor pri- 
vate enterprise can make its best 
contribution when there are dozens 
of housing agencies, each dealing 
with a piece of the total program. 
Too many agencies mean too few 
houses. The National Housing 
Agency must be continued as a 
single supervisory authority to co- 
ordinate the activities of all the 
other housing agencies. 


(2) National Needs and Goals 

No locality can launch its own 
program in a vacuum. A national 
housing program must be related 
to national needs and goals. The 
National Housing Agency must aid 
the integration of all local programs 
through making reports to the na- 
tion of the housing needs through- 
out the country. It must show how 
close or how far we are from fulfill- 
ing these needs, in terms of dwell- 
ing accommodations, employment 
and investment, and make recom- 
mendations on how we can best fill 
the gaps between our performance 
and our program. 


(3) Long-Range Planning for Growth 


Millions of families are eager to 
build or buy homes. Many com- 
munities are anxious to start build- 
ing new developments which would 
provide more housing and better 
facilities for living, work, health, 
education, transportation and rec- 
reation. No one can build a house, 
develop a neighborhood, or rede- 
velop a city by dreaming it up. It 
takes planning. It takes planning to 
build a house. It takes much more 
planning to assure sound and sen- 
sible development of. a community 
for better living, a development 
which would meet the current 
needs and make advance provision 
for future growth. Yet most of our 
cities and towns have their future 
built on dreams. They do not have 
the factual information essential to 
formulate and carry out sound, 
workable and realistic long-term 
plans which would meet the needs 
of the people who live in them. 

It is the responsibility of the 
whole community—of the entire na- 
tion—to help everyone make our 
country a better place to live. To 
carry out this first essential in the 
national housing policy, the Nation- 
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study their housing needs and img ment and 
prove their local planning. This wy in house-t 
stimulate private enterprise anf of home fi 
enable the localities themselves ;jg trends ™ 
make better provision of the needej tion STOW 
housing and related communit( and the re 
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veloped with public knowledge anj 
accepted with public approval. Aid 
and encouragement by the federal 
government of sound local com. 
munity planning would make truly 
democratic planning a reality. — 


(4) Better Homes at Lower Cost 


The suburbs of many of our 
cities are littered with jerry-buil 
“low-priced” homes. Thousands oj 
families have been high-pressured 
by hustling real estate agents, bent 
on quick profit, into buying shod- 
dily built houses in speculative sub- 
divisions. These families, usually of 
workers with small means, soon 
found their “cheap” house a source 
of unexpectedly mounting expense, 
which proved a staggering financial 
burden. They discovered that in the 
real cost of a home what counts 
most is not so much the price as 
the yearly cost of operation, main- 
tenance and repair. 

And they learned, too, the high 
cost and the misery of living in a 
small, badly constructed house, un- 
bearably hot in the summer, never 
warm enough in the winter, on an 
unpaved street on which the side- 
walk never gets put in. It is a 
heartbreak for them to see their 
home begin to wear out and fall 
apart long before it has even been 
paid for. 

We need low-cost housing which 
is not substandard, which is eco- 
nomical to maintain and operate, 
which is safe and durable, which is 
well designed, and which is. located 
in a well-planned neighborhood. To 
make this possible, it is necessary 
first of all to develop sound and 
tested standards of safety, durabil- 
ity, livability, and health in home 
construction and related neighbor- 
hood and community development. 
Once these standards are estab- 
lished, it is then necessary to find 
ways and means to reduce housing 
costs consistent with the mainte- 
nance of such standards. The Na- 
tional Housing Agency should un- 
dertake studies and public reports, 
available for wide discussion and 
close public scrutiny, of how such 
standards could be set and costs 
lowered without impairing these 
standards. The National Housing 
Agency should also undertake stud- 
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uld }ffjes and public reports on the pos- 
lities t sible ways of improving employ- 
ind jm ment and investment opportunities 
his wij in house-building, better methods 
€ and of home financing, and nation-wide 
Ives tq trends in employment and popula- 
neededi™ tion growth which affect housing 
munity and the related community develop- 
ns defy ment. 


E> 5} Rebuilding Our Cities 


ul. Aid 
federaf Even if we had the best-laid 


com-{§ plans for improving and reshaping 










> truly our cities into “cities of tomorrow,” 
‘Hi these plans could never be carried 
} out until the community itself had 
e ae the power and the means to acquire 
bul large tracts of land in need of clear- 
ds off 2°: rebuilding, or redevelopment. 
Neither a public nor a private 
= agency can do the job if it can only 
had buy every other block or every 
ye: “@f other acre in the area which needs 
= to be redeveloped in its entirety. 
- No matter how good it is, a plan 
a. half carried out is worse than no 
ite plan. To make large-scale improve- 
ncial | ment of our cities possible, a local 
the housing authority or another suit- 
sie able public agency of the local gov- 
; ernment must be enabled to acquire 
- land and slum-ridden or blighted 
areas, or tracts of open land in 
igh which well-designed dwellings, 
no newly laid streets, or parks and 
= playgrounds would replace the 
wr existing eyesores with attractive, 
‘io modern neighborhoods. 


de- The redevelopment plan should 
be so devised as. to serve the in- 


ss terests of the entire community 
al) § Without giving a special advantage 
ey | to any one interest. The land ac- 

quired for redevelopment would be 
ch | leased or sold either to private en- 
o- terprise for the building of apart- 
e ment houses, other dwellings, or 
i; @ commercial buildings, whose con- 


d struction and location is consistent 
with the plan, or to the local public 
agency for low-rent public housing 


y . . 
d or the necessary public hospitals, 
‘ libraries, or schools. 


e In order to help the cities to 
- share the cost of such large-scale 
, redevelopment, provision should be 
. made for loans to local public agen- 
cies. Another form of aid is also 
needed. A great many of our cities 
have grown, some of them very 
rapidly, without following any 
clearly defined plan. Their down- 
town areas became congested and 
the land values in those areas sky- 
rocketed. With the growth of rapid 
commuter transportation and the 
coming of the low-priced automo- 
bile the flight to the suburbs began. 
Too often the core of the city soon 
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began to rot. The cure of the dis- 
ease calls for surgery. In order to 
make redevelopment of downtown 
areas economically feasible, it is nec- 
essary for the city to pay the differ- 
ence between the inflated land values 
in the downtown areas and the fair 
use-value of this land after clearance 
and redevelopment for improved use 
and modernization. 

Financially, this is the toughest 
problem for most cities to tackle. Yet 
citywide improvement cannot be 
achieved if the very heart of the 
community is left diseased. Federal 
aid in the form of annual contribu- 
tions will be necessary in most cases 
in order to enable the local govern- 
ment to acquire the expensive down- 
town tracts and to make the land 
available for new development. 


Federal aid for land assembly 
which would make possible full par- 
ticipation of private enterprise in 
economically sound development or 
redevelopment programs of our 
cities will prove essential in many 
cases. But it must always be based 
on findings that the land would not 
have been available without such 
aid and that the plans allow pri- 
vate enterprise the fullest opportun- 
ity to rebuild these unhealthy areas. 
The experience of the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority in aiding 
cities to clear slums makes that con- 
stituent agency of the NHA espe- 
cially fitted for the administration 
of this program. 

No urban redevelopment pro- 
gram is sound or acceptable unless 
it contains a clear provision that the 
families living in the area to be re- 
developed who are to be displaced 
from their existing homes are pro- 
vided with decent, safe and sani- 
tary dwellings, at rents or prices 
within their reasonable ability to 
pay, and suitably located. As a con- 
dition of the federal aid, there 
should also be the requirement that 
prevailing wages be paid on all 
demolition and construction work 
done on the development or rede- 
velopment projects. 


A Home for Every Income 


(6) Low-Rent Housing Within Reach 
of Low Incomes 


Labor’s postwar housing program 
rests on the proposition that new 
homes should be brought within 
reach of families of all incomes. If 
no new homes are built for families 
of small incomes, they are forced to 
live in dwellings long used by fami- 
lies that are better off, which after 
having changed many hands, are 


finally handed down to those least 
well off. This hand-me-down process 
means that most new housing is 
built for families in the high income 
brackets, for the well-to-do. Most 
other families are forced to buy 
their homes second-hand, third- 
hand, fourth-hand, and so on down 
the income ladder, until the house 
and the neighborhood become com- 
pletely rundown, forming a part of 
the slum where low income families 
are forced to crowd in because no 
better living quarters are available 
within their means. Under this 
system relatively few homes are 
built. There is no mass market for 
new accommodations and the grow- 
ing menace of slums spreads and 
undermines the health and the econ- 
omy of the whole community. 

A program of public aid which 
would extend new home construc- 
tion into the low income field was 
embodied in the U.S. Housing Act 
of 1937, with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor leading the fight for 
its adoption. The public housing 
program for slum clearance and re- 
housing of low income families was 
suspended during the war. Labor 
insists on its resumption because it 
believes today, as it did before the 
war, that it is essential for the wel- 
fare of our cities and towns and of 
the whole nation to make certain 
that every family, regardless of in- 
come, have a decent home. 

The prewar public housing pro- 
gram was small, but it well proved 
its worth as an important contribu- 
tion to the wealth and welfare of the 
nation. In reviewing the pioneer 
program of the USHA and of the 
Local Housing Authorities created 
to administer it, we find the record 
good. It has relieved the taxpayer 
of a large part of the tax burden 
for which the cleared slums have 
been responsible. It was demo- 
cratically administered ; it achieved 
substantial economies in construc- 
tion and operation, and it made full 
utilization of the private effort in 
the construction of the projects. 
The record also shows, however, 
that the program may be further 
improved by giving a larger share 
of participation to private invest- 
ment and by greater reliance on 
local initiative. Today labor asks 
for the resumption of the USHA- 
aided program and recommends that 
the basic law be perfected. 


Federal aid should be extended 
after a demonstration by the locality 
that a need for low-rent housing 
exists, and whether such need has 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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of the work force is a federal problem, and 
has ordered demobilization of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service even before reconversion 
is completed. Ignoring the great wartime 
migration for which the government was re- 
sponsible, Congress has put reemployment 
upon a local basis. Congress has not even 
repealed the Smith-Connally Act, which 
overloads the NLRB with strike votes and 
puts collective bargaining on a militant basis. 

The Administration is vigilantly holding 
down prices, necessitating regimentation of 
a number of industries and ignoring the need 
for a wage policy. Unions are not free to 
determine and enforce their own wage poli- 
cies as in normal times. Merely to bring 
wage rates in line with increases in the re- 
tail trade index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics does not bring wage rates in line 
with increased productivity. 

Unions are looking forward to the Labor- 
‘Management Conference as an opportunity 
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the rights of all nations, we shall be unable 
to prevent wars and to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Atlantic Charter for which the 
United Nations pledged themselves in the 
recent war. Where appeasement leads we 
know from our tragic experience of the 
Thirties, when democratic governments did 
not insist upon principles in dealing with 
Hitler, permitting Nazi control to be im- 
posed on neighboring countries. 

The first meeting of the Council was ob- 
viously exploratory and a testing out of mo- 
tives. From the next meeting we may expect 
agreements. It is obvious that the democratic 
forces of the world need to mobilize their 
influence to reinforce our representatives 
who make decisions on our behalf. To en- 
able us to function, our representatives 
should insist that the Council of Foreign 
Ministers issue daily communiqués and make 
public immediately all proposals and agree- 
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Citizens of many nations have made sacri- 
fices and given their lives for world peace 
and justice. An obligation rests on us to see 
to it that our great purpose is not frustrated 
by secret agreements or by compromising 
principles. 

We can prevent war through the sincere 
cooperation of all nations. We shall lose the 
peace if we permit nations to develop spheres 
of influence through control over other na- 
tions. The United States has great economic 
and financial resources which can be used to 
support democratic principles. We must 
first help liberated peoples to return to a self- 
supporting basis and give them opportunities 
for a democratic way of life, so that the 
whole world may move forward tc new levels 
of prosperity. We need to do away with the 
barriers that separate nations—whether bar- 
riers to trade or to free access to information. 
There must be opportunity for free reporting 
of the news in every country. 

The spirit of the United Nations we hope 
to create will be born of cooperation and nur- 
tured by understanding and goodwill. 

It cannot be nurtured by suspicion, in- 
trigue and double-dealing, the instruments 
of power politics employed to gain power 
over the lives of others. 

Our purpose is to make all free, with full 
responsibility for living in peace with all 
other nations of goodwill. 


Needed Union Service 


ECAUSE of Congressional reluctance 

to provide adequate unemployment com- 
pensation for the reconversion period, unem- 
ployed workers must now look to the state 
laws. These laws are inadequate in cover- 
age, in tricky exemption which prevents all 
in the labor market from qualifying in dura- 
tion and in amount. They usually compen- 
sate for only a small fraction of the wage 
loss. 

In view of the stand taken by Congress, 
unions should plan to utilize to the fullest 
the inadequate insurance available. One of 
the basic difficulties to be overcome is the 
attitude of many administrators who mis- 
takenly regard the unemployment funds as 
the property of employers. 

This attitude results from state laws that 
reduce rates for employers whose funds are 
not used to pay benefits. Such provisions 
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defeat the basic purpose of unemployment 
insurance, which is to provide income for 
self-supporting workers until they can again 
find suitable jobs. 

In the majority of the states unemployment 
compensation reserves accumulate from the 
three per cent of payrolls paid in by em- 
ployers. Ina few states employes contribute 
jointly with employers. In any case, the 
funds are deferred wages, laid aside for the 
sole purpose of providing incomes for work- 
ers during periods of unemployment. Work- 
ers help to earn these deferred wages just as 
they earn the wages that go into the pay 
envelopes. 

If unions are to get this philosophy of un- 
employment compensation accepted by its 
administrators, they must select some repre- 
sentative to advocate the cause of those mem- 
bers registered for insurance benefits. 

In the past many workers denied benefits 
by the administrator did not know they could 
appeal their cases or how to appeal. If the 
union presses for appeal in cases unfairly 
determined, it will force better adminis- 
tration. 

A key decision in administration is the 
worker’s right to refuse a job which is not 
suitable. As a condition of approval by the 
Social Security Board, state laws must in- 
corporate federal standards on this point. 
The worker may reject jobs on which in- 
dustrial disputes exist; or if the wages, hours 
or other conditions of work are substantially 
less favorable than those prevailing for 
similar work in the locality; or if employ- 
ment is conditioned on joining a company 
union or refusing to join a union. Workers 
may refuse jobs which do not require their 
highest skill without disqualification for 
benefits for a period of time varying from 
state to state, as determined by administra- 
tion. There is always a chance to argue to 
the longest duration. On the federal stand- 
ards issue appeals can be taken to the Social 
Security Board. 

Unions that provide alert, aggressive and 
efficient service for their members in this 
important field will help to improve admin- 
istration as well as accumulate information 
useful for amending the law. 


Ween 
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You Cant Eliminate Strikes 


Compulsory Methods Just Won’t Work in a Democracy 


President, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


r i YHERE is a debate going on 
in this country as to what 
should be done about strikes. 

That debate is nothing new. The 
times change. The arguments 
change somewhat. Fundamentally, 
however, the debaters of the past 
and of today can be put into one 
or the other of two groups—those 
who favor compulsory arbitration 
or other compulsory methods for 
the adjustment of labor disputes 
and those who believe in voluntary 
methods exclusively. 

Though the use of compulsion in 
labor disputes has time and again 
been shown to be fallacious at home 
and abroad, it is mecessary once 
again to analyze the assumptions of 
those who demand compulsory ar- 
bitration and to point out their 
fallacies. 

The first and basic fallacy of the 
advocates of compulsory arbitration 
is that a state or federal law for- 
bidding strikes and lockouts will 
prevent stoppages. They who 
speak thus know neither history, 
America nor life. They know not 
the meaning of democracy. 


Perhaps Dictators Can Do It 


In totalitarian lands a law or de- 
cree outlawing strikes may work, 
on the surface at least, with all its 
attendant effects on morale and 
efficiency. An all-powerful state 
can enforce its will on employers 
and workers and can compel em- 
ployer and worker to carry on re- 
gardless of their own wishes. But 
in democratic countries, such as the 
United States, New Zealand or 
Australia, where compulsory arbi- 
tration has been tried, a law on the 
statute books, regardless of its pen- 
alties, does not prevent strikes. 

It would be well if the proponents 
of compulsory arbitration would 
really get this: a compulsory arbi- 
tration law does not stop strikes; 
it cannot and will not stop strikes 
in this country. 

So far as the United States is 
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By JOHN P. FREY 


concerned, a popular misconcep- 
tion should be cleared up at the 
outset. It has been said that the 
Railway Labor Act calls for com- 
pulsory arbitration and prohibits 
strikes and lockouts. This is simply 
not so. 

In the matter of disputes con- 
cerning changes in rates of pay, 
rules or working conditions not 
adjusted by the parties in confer- 
ence, there is absolutely nothing in 
the act which compels the unions 
or the carriers to accept arbitration ; 
and there is certainly absolutely 
nothing in the act which finally 
forbids a strike or lockout. As a 
matter of fact, there have been 
minor strikes in the transportation 
industry. It must also never be 
forgotten that whatever machinery 
is set up in the Railway Labor Act 
for the prompt and orderly settle- 
ment of labor disputes was volun- 
tarily accepted by the railway labor 
unions themselves. In short, the 
Railway Labor Act cannot be cited 
as an instance of a law calling for 
compulsory arbitration and prohib- 
iting strikes. 

There was indeed once a law 
prohibiting strikes and _ lockouts, 
and providing for compulsory ar- 
bitration, in the state of Kansas. 
The operation of that law is worth 
retelling. 

The Kansas Industrial Court 
Act of January, 1920, definitely 
prohibited strikes and lockouts, as 
well as picketing, in specified essen- 
tial industries. However, organ- 
ized labor and capital were both 
opposed to the enactment of the 
law. Did the act prevent strikes? 
It did not. There were in this 
preponderantly agricultural state 
strikes of coal miners, packing 
house workers and railway shop 
craftsmen. In one of the coal 
strikes the National Guard was 
called out and the leader of the 
miners was jailed. In the other 
stoppages the Industrial Court 
suppressed picketing, thus helping 
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arbitration was introduced in 1894. 
For a time, it is true, there was a 
honeymoon period, under favorable 
economic conditions. But from 
1906 to the present time New Zea- 
land lost its unique position as a 
country without strikes. The fact 
that strikes were illegal did not 
stop them. In 1932 the whole sys- 
tem of compulsory arbitration was 
practically abolished. It was re 
established in 1936. 


Strikes Still Occurred 


Well, what happened in the next) 
three years, before the outbreak of 
World War II? In 1937 there 
were fifty-two strikes, involving I; 
411 workers, in this very small 
country. The next year there were 
seventy-two strikes, affecting 11,388 
workers; and in 1939 there were 
sixty-six strikes, involving 15,682 
And all these strikes occurred while 
a Labor government had an abso 
lute majority in Parliament. 

Thus, regardless of law and re 
gardless of the nature of the party 
in power, strikes took place. Space 
does not permit of the telling of the 
futile attempts to enforce the law. 
Sufficient unto the moral is that 
despite all amendments to the law, 
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strikes were not abolished by gov- 
ernmental fiat. 

The leading industrial state of 

Australia, New South Wales, began 
its career with compulsory arbitra- 
tion in 1901. This state reported 
some 830,000 wage and _ salary 
workers in 1939, It is much more 
to the point to see what happened 
here, with a larger number of fac- 
tory workers and miners than in 
agricultural New Zealand. 
‘Has New South Wales been free 
of strikes ? Well, official statistics for 
1938 show that there were 340 
strikes, involving 124,538 workers, 
and 1,029,427 days lost. In 1939 
strikes rose to 386, with 148,531 
workers participating and 410,183 
days lost. Does this look as if 
New South Wales has eliminated 
strikes by law? 

This then is the record of his- 
tory—neither in Kansas, nor in 
New Zealand, nor in Australia have 
strikes been prevented. The basic 
assumption of the advocates of com- 
pulsory arbitration that compulsion 
will stop strikes is seen to be a 
pure fallacy. Furthermore, under 
the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, 
compulsory arbitration laws pro- 
hibiting strikes are bound to prove 
futile. This amendment reads: 


No ukase against strikes has ever 
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Article XIII. 1. Neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except as 
a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, 
or any place subject to their juris- 
diction. 

2. Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

Laws calling for compulsory ar- 
bitration inevitably become political 
footballs. That has been the ex- 
perience in Kansas, New Zealand 
and Australia. The assumption of 
the proponents of compulsory arbi- 
tration that the tribunals deciding 
cases will be above the battle is pure 
fantasy. 

No sooner was the Industrial 
Court Act on the statute books of 
Kansas than it became a leading 
political issue. In the November, 
1922, state election candidates were 
pledged for or against repeal. At 
the same time, the administration 
of the law was undermined in this 
political struggle. Apart from the 
fact that the United States Supreme 
Court soon declared the law uncon- 
stitutional, it would have ‘died ad- 
ministratively or would have been 
killed by the Legislature. 

In New Zealand and Australia, 
compulsory arbitration was one of 
the main issues in the political arena 
practically from its introduction. 

















































The law was either repealed or re- 
established, and frequently amend- 
ed, as a result of political contests. 
Control of the government and of 
the compulsory arbitration courts 
was naturally of the utmost impor- 
tance to labor and capital. This 
was so because of the extensive and 
detailed control by such courts or 
boards of the trade agreement and, 
let it be also understood, of the 
internal affairs of the trade unions 
themselves. 

The naive assumption of the ad- 
vocates of compulsory arbitration 
that the tribunals will confine them- 
selves to a’ few issues in conflict is 
another fallacy. 

One might go farther and say 
that the greatest single fallacy in- 
volved in compulsory arbitration is 
the unawareness of its advocates as 
to the far-flung consequences of un- 
limited state control of labor and in- 
dustry. 

Where organized labor and capi- 
tal are compelled by law to resort 
to compulsory boards or courts, 
these courts assume the power to 
write the terms of the trade agree- 
ment; they set precedents and de- 
termine for all practical purposes 
the wages, hours and working con- 
ditions in any and every industry. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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THE FEMALE WORKER 


N THE early Nineteenth 
| Century the coming of the 

machine age in our strug- 
gling young country precipitated 
a new era for American women 
as gainful workers. 

With the first power loom in 
the United States installed at 
Waltham, Massachusetts, in 
1814, Deborah Skinner was the 
first woman to leave her fireside 
weaving to take command of this 
new invention. From that day 
on, more and more machines, 
reached into the home, drawing 
into the rapidly expanding fac- 
tory system more and more of 
the home activities of women— 
the spinning, weaving, knitting, 
sewing, soap- and candle-mak- 
ing, food processing, and count- 
less other tasks. 

And more and more women 
were called upon to follow their 
transplanted work or to pursue 
many new avenues of employ- 
ment that gradually opened up. 

From decade to decade the 
number of women workers has 
increased—to 1,800,000 at the 
time of our first occupational cen- 
sus by sex in 1870—to 8,600,000 
in 1920, just after World War I 
—to 13,250,000 (of whom 2,000,000 
were unemployed) in May, 1940, 
just as our defense program was 
launched—to the all-time peak of 
over 19,000,000 in July, 1944. 

A century ago, as in recent years, 
jobs needed women and women 
needed jobs. It was soon apparent 
that the new industrial setup could 
turn out goods more rapidly, 
cheaply and efficiently than in home 
production. But when it became 
necessary for the family to buy the 
many articles formerly made in the 
home, and also to give its members 
the benefits of better standards of 
living, men’s wages in many in- 
stances were inadequate. They had 
to be supplemented by women’s 
earnings as their new form of eco- 
nomic contributions, in lieu of the 
home-fashioned articles they once 
had supplied the family. 

Such assistance by women has 
become increasingly necessary, .as 
evidenced by many surveys of the 
Women’s Bureau. The most re- 
cent, made in 1944-45, was based 
on interviews with 13,000. women 
workers. It disclosed their heavy 
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By FRIEDA S. MILLER 


Director, U. S. Women’s Bureau 


responsibilities for family support. 

Four-fifths of the women polled 
were living at home, and nine out 
of every ten of these were making 
regular weekly contributions to the 
household budget. Of the remain- 
der of the women, those living apart 
from their families, one in six gave 
part of her wages to help support 
dependents. About half of the 
women who contributed gave 50 to 
100 per cent of their take-home 
earnings, while many were the sole 
breadwinner in the family. 

In the face of the convincing 
figures on the importance of women 
as a permanent part of the labor 
force—a fact accentuated by the re- 
cent wartime utilization of women 
in almost every type of work—there 
are still people today blindly urging 
a wholesale back-to-the-home move- 
ment for them.’ Despite the telling 
data on the need of large numbers 
of women to support themselves 
and to assume the entire or partial 
support of others, there is still unin- 
formed talk about “women working 
for pin money.” 

Against this background of the 
extent of and reasons for women’s 
employment, let us highlight their 


share and stake in the labor 

movement through the decades, 

and their efforts to achieve bet- 

ter working conditions and a 

more secure status. 

As long ago as 1824 the “fe- 
male weavers” of Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, dared to resort to 
a strike to better their conditions, 
In 1834, at the wave of a poke 
bonnet, 2,000 women marched 
out of a Lowell, Massachusetts, 
cotton mill to protest a wage 
slash. In 1845 Sarah Bagley, 
leader in the Female Labor Re- 
form Association, secured the 
signatures of thousands of factory 
workers and in person petitioned 
the Massachusetts Legislature to 
establish a 10-hour day by law. 

In 1860 women shoe workers 
went on a strike. Marching in the 
snow, they bore aloft a banner, 
“AMERICAN LaprEs WILL Not 
Be Staves.” They organized 
themselves into the Daughters of 
St. Crispin, the first national 
trade union of women workers. 

For several decades women 
generally were organized sep- 
arately from men, but when the 

Knights of Labor came into exis- 
tence they permitted women to join 
their ranks, eventually having as 
many as 50,000 as members, and 
included in their constitution the 
principle of “equal pay for equal 
work.” With the creation of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
some of its affiliated unions took in 
women, and at the A. F. of L. con- 
vention of 1890 a woman represent- 
ing the Retail Clerks of Findlay, 
Ohio, was seated as a fully ac- 
credited delegate. 

Just after the turn of the century 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League was established. Including 
as members 
and sympathizers, the League helped 
to organize women, notably in the 
industries where increasingly large 
numbers of them were employed. 
It also helped women to fight sweat- 
shop conditions and for protective 
labor laws. 

Women trade unionists recog- 
nized their social responsibility and 


had the courage to resort to strikes 


to improve their lot. One of the 
early major strikes in which women 


participated occurred in New York ° 


City thirty-five years ago. This was 
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in the ladies’ garment. industry. 
Twenty thousand women walked 
out of the shops and dozens of 
pickets were dragged off to the po- 
lice stations and fined. The women 
were learning how to settle their 
grievances, by walkouts when neces- 
sary, by the more peaceful machin- 
ery of collective bargaining when- 
ever that was possible. 

When America went to war in 
1917, at least 7,500,000 women were 
in the nation’s labor force. 

Women were called upon to take 
vital jobs in the munitions plants 
and to carry on in place of the men 
called to the colors. Women’s 
achievements were similar in many 

s—though on a much smaller 
scale—to those in World War II. 

Many labor leaders recognized 
the impressive contributions of the 
war workers clad in skirts, bloomers 
and coveralls. For example, Wil- 
liam Green, then secretary-treas- 
urer of the United Mine Workers, 
acclaimed both the women and the 


men working in the mines, mills, 
factories and on the transportation 
lines in his 1918 New Year’s mes- 
sage. 

A treaty for the war’s duration 
adopted in the spring of 1918 by 
representatives of labor and man- 
agement declared, “If it becomes 
necessary to employ women on 
work ordinarily performed by men, 
they must be allowed equal pay for 
equal work.” And a little progress 
in that direction had been made by 
the time the war ended, some 
months later. 

In view of all the praise bestowed 
on them while the war was in 
progress, it was a great shock after 
Armistice Day for the women who 
had helped to win the war to en- 
counter discriminating back-to-the- 
home utterances about them. Some 
such expressions of hostility even 
came from certain trade unionists. 

For the most part, however, or- 
ganized labor adopted a progressive 
attitude. Thus, the District of 


Columbia Central Labor Union 
adopted a resolution which sounds 
as though it might have been taken 
out of the 1945 annals: 

Wuereas, We believe in the recog- 
nized principle of the right to work, 
with equal opportunity alike for men 
and women, therefore be it 

ReEsotvep, That we call upon the 
government of the United States * * * 
to deal with after-war problems: in 
such manner as to deprive no man or 
woman of employment, but to redis- 
tribute the workers, men and women, 
according to the new industrial needs. 


From 1920 to March; 1933, there 
were no significant gains in the 
size of feminine membership or in 
the status of women in unions, nor 
was there much progress in protec- 
tive labor laws for women. How- 
ever, the Women’s Bureau—first 
established in July, 1918, as the 
Woman in Industry Service of the 
U.S. Department of Labor—was 
made permanent by Congress in 
1920 to formulate standards and 
policies to promote the welfare of 
women workers. Its investigations 
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working for ‘pin 
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and reports furnished authentic 
data that led to extensive action by 
socially minded groups, with or- 
ganized labor as the dominant 
force, to combat the low wages and 
long hours of women that prevailed 
in many places during the depres- 
sion which began in 1929. 

In the favorable climate of the 
New Deal there were many new 


developments that greatly im- 
proved the situation for women 
workers—better state labor laws 


and the new federal labor and social 
legislation, fostering better working 
and living conditions and stimu- 
lating entrance into unions. 

Just prior to Pearl Harbor the 
number of women in organized 
labor was estimated at 800,000. 
The war, drawing additional mil- 
lions of women into the labor force, 
led to a spectacular increase in 
women trade unionists, estimated 
to number more than 3,000,000 by 
V-J Day. This rapid growth was 
natural in view of the huge increase 
in the number of women in jobs. 
In the war industries the increase 
was 460 per cent, and it was in 
those industries that efforts to or- 
ganize were intensified. 

Very telling are the peak totals 
of women workers in certain of the 
key war industries: 375,000 in the 
electrical industry; 360,000 in the 
aircraft assembly, engine and pro- 
peller plants; 275,000 in small- 
arms amniunition making; 150,000 
in shipbuilding; 45,000 in steel 
mills. In transportation there were 
650,000 women, or twice as many 
as before the war. 

Women proved their mettle and 
merit in almost every occupational 
field. They were a vital factor in 
the winning of the war. 

When the United States went to 
war the large labor organizations 
endorsed the principle of “equal 
pay” or, to state it more accurate- 
ly, “rate for the job.” Between the 
two wars women workers had 
made but little progress on this 
front. It took World War II, with 
thousands of women stepping di- 
rectly into jobs left vacant by men 
inducted into the armed forces— 
jobs similar to those still being per- 
formed by other men—to high- 
light the fact that lower wage rates 
for women were not only an injus- 
tice to them but a menace to the 
whole wage structure. 

The four years of war brought 
considerable progress in the equal- 
pay fight. In many war plants all 
workers, regardless of sex, received 
the same beginning rates. In many 
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cases the National War Labor 
Board ordered the same rates for 
women doing jobs comparable to 
those of men. But the lion’s share 
of the credit must go to the unions 
that protested unequal pay and wrote 
clauses into their contracts guaran- 
teeing the same rates for women 
as men for jobs at all grades. 
World War II brought both 
greater participation by women in 
union activities and greater atten- 
tion to women on the part of the 
unions. The war-industry unions, 
which tens of thousands of women 
joined, produced a number of able, 
clear-thinking women leaders. They 
augmented the efforts of those 
women workers who were devoted 
trade unionists before the war. 
Looking to the future, what is the 
outlook in regard to the number of 
women in the labor force? How 
many of the more than 18,500,000 






women who were estimated to he 
in the labor force just after V-J 
Day will remain? . 

If past trends and present indica- 
tions are any guide—and they should 
be—the vast majority will continue 
to work. 

Predictions are risky, but it is 
recalled that John Durand of the 
Bureau of the Census estimated in 
1943 that there might be 17,000- 
000 women in employment in the 
United States in 1950. 

The future number of women in 
unions is one of the imponderables, 
but it certainly seems safe to say 
that many women—through the 
coming years a steadily increasing 
number — will hold membership in 
the labor movement and loyally 
support trade unionism and all that 
it stands for in promoting better 
labor and living standards in this 
wonderful country of ours. 








25 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


O LAND has ever witnessed 
greater political effrontery, 
more audacious and heartless politi- 
cal mockery than the cry of Senator 
Harding for a policy of “back to 
normalcy” on the heels of the great 
crusade against autocracy and reac- 
tion everywhere. It is the crown- 
ing achievement of a political cyni- 
cism that has never lost hope of 
restoring industrial slavery and re- 

voking political freedom. 
— Article by Samuel Gompers. 
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THE PROFITS made in leading in- 
dustries during the last year have 
been phenomenal. These figures 
have been public property for 
months. They have not been con- 
tradicted. They constitute irrefut- 
able evidence of the fact that under- 
lying the whole high cost of living 
situation is a shameless and auda- 
cious profiteering which has been 
nothing short of criminal in its greed 
and in its infliction of suffering upon 
the masses of our people. 


2 
THE INVESTIGATION by the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives brought the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers into contempt. 
The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has taken its place. It as- 
sumes a degree of respectability 
wholly unwarranted and never pre- 
tended by the. National Association 


of Manufacturers. The former was 
a bold buccaneer ; the latter is a con- 
summate l[ago. 
e 

WHAT HAS become of the propa- 
ganda for increased production and 
breakneck speed in industry that 
flooded the country less than two 
months ago? The world needs pro- 
duction. The employers have been 
saying so for months. They began 
with the armistice and they con- 
tinued until a few days ago. Now 
they have stopped saying so. When 
employers, for profit, adopt policies 
that strike at the very support of 
human life, where is the public 
clamor, where is the high-minded 
protest ? 


— 
THE ENFRANCHISEMENT of 
the women of America marks a great 
social, political, economic and spirit- 
ual step in the affairs of the nation, 
the importance of which cannot be 
denied, much less ignored, and the 
value of which it is difficult to ap- 
praise. As the American Federation 
of Labor has helped the women of 
our land to secure equality with men 
in governmental affairs, so it is like- 
wise engaged ‘in the struggle of the 
women wage-earners of our land 
for industrial freedom and equality. 


o 
THE AMERICAN Federation of 
Teachers has 125 local unions with a 
total membership of 10,000. Its 
Executive Council is currently at 
work on plans for better and more 
far-reaching publicity and a better 
appeal to the unorganized teachers. 
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just refused a job. He is a 
union member and has been 
working at his trade for sixteen 
ables. years. After Japan’s defeat war or- 
> say ders were canceled at the plant 
the where he worked, and he was laid 
of. He registered for work at the 
United States Employment Service 
and filed a claim for unemployment 
compensation. Offered a job as a 
laborer, he refused it. 

To his surprise and bewilder- 
ment, he was denied unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. The 
state unemployment compensation 
agency told him he had once been 
a laborer and therefore the job was 
suitable for him. Also, although the 
wage was half what he earned as a 
welder, it was the prevailing wage 
for laborers, and he was physically 
able to perform that kind of work. 
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Difference in Treatment 


Had the metal worker known of 
the case of a second metal worker, 
inanother state, he would have been 
even more bewildered. For the sec- 
ond worker had also just refused a 
job as a laborer, but was granted his 
unemployment compensation bene- 
fits. He, too, had worked at his 
trade for many years, both before 
and during the war. He, too, had 
been laid off, had registered for 
work and had filed a claim for un- 
employment compensation. And he, 
too, had refused to take work be- 
low his skill, paying much less than 
a craftsman’s wage. But, said the 
state agency in allowing him un- 
employment benefits, it is unrea- 
sonable to expect a man to accept 
a. job so far outside his trade and 
so far below his usual wages. 

mi 30th decisions turned on the 
he & Suitability of the work for the 
id & Worker. Which is right? What does 
y. || Suitability of work” mean? To the 
. millions of war workers involved in 
of & the shift from war to peace, these 
a questions are of vital importance. 
ts Everyone agrees that unemploy- 
it ment compensation should not be 
e¢ ff paid to the worker who, without 
r good cause, refuses to take a job 
which is suitable for him in the light 
of his experience and training. 

: The idea is that unemployment in- 
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By EWAN CLAGUE 


surance should not be paid to persons 
unemployed by their own choice. If 
a worker turns down a Suitable job, 
it is held that he is unemployed by 
his own action. 

The only issue revolves around 
the suitability of the job in the light 
of the worker’s reasons for refusing 
it, or in the light of his previous 
knowledge, training and experi- 
ence. The final decision as _ to 
whether or not he can draw bene- 
fits is in the hands of the agency 
administering unemployment com- 
pensation (and ultimately in the 
legislatures and in the courts). 

When unemployment compensa- 
tion first became payable in the 
United States in 1938, we ‘were in 
the midst of a serious depression. 
Jobs were very scarce. The num- 
ber of unemployed _ workers 
throughout the nation was far 
greater than the number of vacant 
jobs. Month after month, of course, 
thousands of jobs became avail- 
able, through the public employ- 
ment offices as well as through 
other sources; but for every job 
there were several seeking it and 
several who were qualified to do it. 

In that kind of economic situa- 
tion, two things stood out sharply 
if the administration of the suitable 
work provisions of unemployment 
compensation. First, it was ex- 
tremely important that the worker 
should follow up energetically each 
job to which he was referred, for 
if he did not get it, he might con- 
tinue to be unemployed for weeks 
and months. 

From the recesses of my memory 
I recall a decision from the unem- 
ployment insurance system in Great 
Britain which emphasizes this in- 
tense competition for jobs. A woman 
appeared at the employment office 
with her small child. She was refer- 
red to a job. To save time, she took 
her child with her. The employer 
offered her the job immediately— 
but she had to take her child home 
first. As a result she lost the job. 
The woman was denied benefits, the 
agency ruling that she should have 
been prepared to start work at once. 
This is a tough case, but it shows 
the feeling during the depression 
that the worker must be ready to 





hat Work Is ‘Suitable’? 


go to work immediately. So, too, 
in this country there was no pa- 
tience with any worker who failed 
to accept a suitable job opening 
with alacrity. 

Second, this tightness of admin- 
istration, if we may call it that, was 
offset by the fact that there was no 
need or occasion to refer a skilled 
worker to a semi-skilled job or a 
semi-skilled worker to an unskilled 
job, for there were more unem- 
ployed workers than jobs in every 
occupation. In fact, it would have 
been considered unreasonable to re- 
fer a welder to a common laborer’s 
job when a score or more of fully 
qualified applicants with no other 
skills were eager to take it. So, in 
the 1930s, unemployment compen- 
sation administrators did not often 
have to face the issue of deciding 
whether a worker should be re- 
quired to accept a job at a much 
lower skill. 


War and Labor Shortages 


Then came the war with its all- 
embracing labor shortages. Both 
labor and management agreed it 
was the patriotic duty of workers 
to do all they could for the war 
effort. Unemployment compensa- 
tion administration, reflected this 
point of view. The desirability and 
even the necessity of every unem- 
ployed worker taking a job in the 
skills and occupations for which 
there was the most urgent war 
need was repeatedly emphasized. 

For example, in prewar days one 
state had ruled that a job was not 
suitable if it required the worker 
to travel more than one hour by 
streetcar both to and from work. 
During the war, however, this rule- 
of-thumb was changed; it was con- 
sidered reasonable to require the 
worker to travel as much as two 
hours each way. So, too, in the 
choice of suitable jobs, there was 
more insistence on the worker’s ac- 
cepting alternative occupations at 
lower skill, if such work was vital 
to defense. 

On the other hand, the War 
Manpower Commission threw a 
number of protections about the 
worker who became unemployed in 
wartime. It announced as a matter 
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of national policy that, insofar as 
possible, every worker should be 
employed at his highest skill. While 
there was a large amount of “‘freez- 
ing” in critical war jobs, there was 
also provision of certificates of 
availability which would release a 
worker to take a more critical job 
at a higher skill. Special efforts 
were sometimes made to have sea- 


sonal workers take temporary 
lower-skilled jobs during — slack 
periods, with the understanding 


that they could return to their nor- 
mal occupations at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

State unemployment compensa- 
tion administration reflected these 
national wartime labor policies. 
Workers were sometimes disquali- 
fied for refusing to accept lower- 
skilled jobs temporarily ; they were 
also disqualified for refusing to 
move into alternative occupations 
when there were no prospects of 
work in their own. But these 
policies were generally recognized 
as part of the war emergency. The 
Social Security Board emphasized 
in its suggestions to the states that 
this whole wartime situation should 
be considered temporary and that 
these wartime decisions should not 
be carried forward into the peace. 


A New Economic Situation 


Now, with the ending of the war, 
the nation has been thrown into 
a new economic situation, one 
which does not correspond very 
closely either to the depression 
years of the 1930s or the war years 
of the 1940s. Millions of workers 
shifted during the war to different 
industries, were upgraded in skills 
and occupations, and moved to 
higher earning levels. With the 
cancellation of war contracts, mil- 
lions of these workers are being 
dropped from jobs which they have 
held for three, four and even five 
years. 

These identical jobs, skills and 
occupations are not being created 
in the postwar world. Instead, there 
are in the main two new sources 
of jobs—first, the old-line prewar 
industries, which are expanding 
now to make up for wartime short- 
ages; second, the new industries 
and processes, which perhaps never 
existed before but which will loom 
larger as the years go by. 


In either case, millions of 
changes in jobs are ocourring or 
are in prospect. The worker who 
moved up the economic ladder dur- 
ing the war is now faced with the 
problem of what to do: next—what 
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industry to connect with, what oc- 
cupation to follow, what skill to 
establish. His natural concern is to 
find a job that will safeguard the 
standard of living he achieved dur- 
ing the war. 

At the same time, because of the 
developing postwar expansion, in- 
dustry is ready to offer jobs, all 
kinds of jobs—good, bad and in- 
different. Just as there is a scramble 
among workers to establish safe 
places for themselves in the post- 
war world, so also there is a 
scramble among employers for pro- 
duction and for postwar markets. 
It is this situation which is new and 
which is causing great difficulty 
and confusion in unemployment 
compensation administration. 

At one extreme we have a 
worker, say a carpenter, who 
worked at his trade for many years 
prior to the war. There seems little 
doubt that he will have plenty of 
opportunity for work at his trade; 
his skill is beyond question. If, how- 
ever, there are no carpenter jobs 
temporarily, shall he be deprived 
of benefits if he does not take an 
unskilled labor job? In general, the 
state unemployment compensation 
agencies will pay him benefits, at 
least for a period, although some 
states may not. 

At the other extreme is the 
worker who was, let us say, a 
baker before the war. He shifted 
in wartime into shipbuilding. There 
will be little shipbuilding from now 
on, so there is small chancé of his 
finding a job in his wartime oc- 
cupation. The baking trade is open 
to him; and in all likelihood he will 
return to it. Again the tendency of 
the states is fairly clear, although 
one can always find exceptions. 
This type of worker will probably 
be denied benefits for failing to ac- 
cept a referral to a job as baker, 
assuming that the wages, hours and 
working conditions are standard 
for the baker’s trade. In some 
states he will be given a period of 
time in which benefits will be paid 
and in which he and the Employ- 
ment Service can look for work 
for him related to his wartime 
skills and wages. 

In between these extremes we 
have a vast field in which the issues 
are not nearly so clear. Consider a 
young man in his early twenties 
who earned perhaps $15 a week at 
some semi-skilled or unskilled job 
in 1939. He went into war work 
in 1940 and followed it until 1945, 
when he was laid off in the final 
shutdowns. At the end of the war 


he was a highly skilled worker wih, 
some years of experience behing 
him and with earnings of, say, $75 
per week. When he appears in the 
local employment office and regis- 
ters for work no job in his immedi. 
ate skill or reasonably comparable 
to it is available, while there are 
many unskilled jobs at $25 pe 
week. What shall the decision be on 
benefits ? 

We can vary this by assuming, as 
will frequently be the case, that in 
1943 he was inducted into the armed 
forces where he had further techni- 
cal experience which developed his 
skills and ability. Now he is a vet. 
eran looking for work and subject 
to the disqualification provisions oj 
the G. I. bill. Shall both these men, 
the veteran and the non-veteran, be 
immediately referred to unskilled 
labor jobs and denied benefits if 
they refuse to accept them? The 
crux of the issue is, What is suitable 
in these cases? 


Still another set of variations can 
be found in the case of women 
workers. They, too, have been up- 
graded and have developed new 
wartime skills. Some women never 
worked before the war and are re- 
tiring now that the war is over; 
they do not declare themselves 
available for work and no issue of 
unemployment compensation arises. 
On the other hand, two other types 
of women do pose problems as dif- 
ficult as those posed by the men. 
One type is the woman who worked 
before the war, who has acquired 
new skills during the war and who 
wants to continue (perhaps must 
continue) working after the war. 
The second type is the woman who 
did not work before the war, but 
who plans to continue working, 
hoping to make use of some of her 
wartime skills. What kinds of jobs 
are suitable for them? 

Small wonder that workers in the 
various states are highly confused 
as to what the law is in this re- 
spect. Decisions run in all direc- 
tions, partly because the hundreds 
of thousands of individual cases 
which have to be decided are ex- 
ceedingly varied, and partly be- 
cause there is no clear statement ol 
policy in many of the states. In fact, 
it seems clear that the American 
people as a whole have no firmly 
settled idea as to what is fair under 
these circumstances. 

The confusion at present 15 
heightened by the carryover, m 
newspapers, magazines and else- 
where, of the war-born idea that 
workers ought to take any available 
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jobs, so long as they are physically 
able to perform them. I recall that 
last February the War Manpower 
Commission and the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security of the Social 
Security Board jointly surveyed 
unemployment ben- 


against being shoved down again. 
May I suggest that there is one 
major principle which can be ap- 
plied in this situation, a fair and 
reasonable principle already in 
practice in some of the states? 
Every worker with 





efits in a number of 
critical labor short- 
age areas. The 
study was made to 
find out concretely 
why there were 
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a definite trade 
or skill should be 
given time in which 
to find a job near- 
est his skill. Some 
of the states do this 


any beneficiaries in — by allowing a peri- 
a community with od, such as four or 
known labor short- Buy a more weeks, dur- 


ages. We obtained 
clear answers—for 
example, the work- 
ers who were draw- 
ing benefits might 
be semi-skilled 
women, while the 
employers needed 
skilled machinists ; 
the unemployed 
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Today 


ing which a worker 
may seek for work 
in his own line be- 
fore he is pressured 
into a lower-skilled 
job. Some states 
give a longer period 
of time to workers 
who seem to have 
better chances — 








and the jobs simply 

did not and could not be made to 
fit together. But, for other work- 
ers, so long as there was any pos- 
sibility of the worker and the job 
being matched on some basis, work- 
ers were referred, jobs were ac- 
cepted and benefits were not paid. 
That was in time of war. 

Now it is curious that exactly 
the same idea seems to be prevalent 
in many sections of the country— 
the notion that workers should 
take any jobs which are available 
to them, regardléss of wages, past 
earnings, previous skill, etc., be- 
cause otherwise they are “holding 
up reconversion.” It is nearly al- 
ways silently assumed that it is 
the worker’s duty to take such jobs, 
that benefits were never designed 
to be paid to anyone who could 
get any kind of job whatsoever. 

It is this kind of pressure that is 
being brought to bear on the un- 
employment compensation admin- 
istrators who must make these criti- 
cal decisions under their state laws. 
In fact, in some states there is a 
tendency to consider as unsuitable 
only such jobs as pay less than the 
worker’s weekly benefit rate. 

This, then, is the basic problem. 
What protection does unemploy- 
ment compensation offer workers 
in their struggle to maintain in the 
postwar world some measure of the 
skills and earnings they acquired 
during the war? They are refus- 
ing lower-paid and lower-skilled 
jobs whether or not they are denied 
unemployment compensation for 
their refusal. The worker who has 
gone up the scale fights desperately 
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workers with long- 
er periods of employment behind 
them and with more opénings in 
their fields. 

But not all states follow this prin- 
ciple. Many workers are being de- 
nied any time at all in which to find 
jobs they want. One common de- 
vice is to test the worker immedi- 
ately by offering him some un- 
skilled prewar job which he for- 
merly held. If he or she refuses the 
job, benefits are denied on the 
ground of having refused suitable 
work, 

True, the worker’s prewar job 
may become “suitable” for him if 
he cannot find a better one. But 
is there any reason why all workers 
should not be given reasonable op- 


portunities to try for themselves to 
establish their skills? 

Many a man who has refused an 
unskilled labor job and been denied 
benefits on the ground that he has 
no prospects in his own trade has 
within a few weeks obtained a 
good job on his own account. Who 
can prophesy accurately that there 
will be no jobs using a particular 
skill or a closely allied skill? 

It seems that this whole situation 
would be greatly eased by a recog- 
nition of this simple rule—that 
workers should be given a certain 
period of time to try to find jobs at 
their highest skills. 

Many workers will find such jobs 
and cease drawing benefits—they 
are doing it by the hundreds of 
thousands every month. 

Many other workers will con- 
clude that the situation is hopeless 
and will voluntarily seek jobs at 
lower skills or pay. These, too, 
leave the unemployment rolls with- 
out penalties or disqualifications. 

But for the others there may 
come the time when the unemploy- 
ment compensation administrator 
must rule that further benefits 
should be denied for refusing work 
which the passage of time and lack 
of better jobs have now made suit- 
able. 

I think if we could generally rec- 
ognize this single principle, we 
would not hear the present outcry 
about workers drawing benefits 
because they “won’t work.” The . 
experience in unemployment com- 
pensation is that workers want to 
work, will take jobs and are taking 
jobs; all they ask is a reasonable 
time and opportunity to fit them-_ 
selves into the postwar world. 


Council Declarations 


(Continued from Page 5) 


it may seem, most of them are still 
living in concentration camps and 
have not regained their freedom, 
their property or their rights. 

After the reign of terror through 
which they have passed, a large 
number of European Jews will never 
again feel safe and secure in the 
lands which ostracized them. They 
seek a new home, a haven and a 
refuge from tyranny, an atmosphere 
of peace and encouragement. 

The great accomplishments made 
by the Jews who were permitted in 
the past to emigrate to Palestine 
in the development of that country 
give convincing evidence of a prom- 


ising future for that land under 
Jewish dominion. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor, which has always supported 
the cause of a Jewish national home- 
land in Palestine, calls upon Great 
Britain now in the name of friend- 
ship and justice to redeem its pledge 
to the Jews. 

We urge that President Truman's 
recommendation for immediate in- 
crease of Jewish immigration quotas 
in Palestine be complied with and 
that Jewish sovereignity in Palestine 
be granted as soon as conditions 
justify and permit such action in 
keeping with democratic principles. 
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For the past four months the American Federation 
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of Labor has been broadcasting to the nation each Saturday ‘ « 6 . 
over the facilities of the American Broadcasting Company. < : ig o wt pee ‘i them, | 
The program, “AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST of the Air,” is : Co es ge : 4 And th 
one of the most popular ever presented by organized labor. ‘4 hace e . 2 died in 
Fan mail in heavy volume pours in immediately after every : : You 
broadcast. Many of the letter writers are businessmen, farm- 
ers and others not identified with the labor movement. 

The program is a combination of last-minute news bul- : ° 
letins, which are read by Philip Pearl, A. F. of L. public — ' ’ saved h 
relations chief and the show’s director, and brief, punchy store 
talks on topics of national and international significance by : : opened 
a trio of well-qualified speakers. Frequent appearances have  . ho st: 
been made by the men pictured here—Lewis G. Hines, : ; : a” WwW O ste 
A. F. of L. legislative representative; Nelson H. Cruikshank, me ‘ “ kitchen 
director of A. F. of L. social insurance activities, and Boris : wipe 1 story b 
Shishkin, the Federation’s hard-working economist. This 

“AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST of the Air” is heard at Americ 
6:45 p. m. in the East, 5:45 in the Middle West, 4:45 in ys ' mains f 
the Mountain States and 3:45 on the Pacific Coast. The j Si ol ‘ . 
program will remain on the air until the end of the year. : : tree Ot 
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The Antidote 


/ A From The Carpenter 


/ 

The one commodity America has 
been long on while other nations 
have been short is hope. It was 
hope that inspired our forefathers to 
pack up their belongings in covered 
wagons and move over dangerous, 
heart-breaking trails to new settle- 
ments. If they failed to find what 
they wanted in one place, the hope 
that was ever-present urged them on 
fo make another try. Neither hostile 
Mndians nor burning deserts nor 
frozen mountain passes discouraged 
them, for hope beckoned them on. 
And that kind of hope has never 
died in America. 

You can see a hundred examples 
of it in your community and mine. 
You can see it in the clerk who 
saved his money and opened his own 
store or the auto mechanic who 
opened his own garage or the widow 
who started baking pies in her own 
kitchen only to wind up with a four- 
story bakery. 

This kind of hope will remain in 
America only so long as America re- 
mains free, and America will remain 
free only so long as there is this 
kind of hope. The two go hand in 
hand. Communism and Fascism 
will propagandize and plot, but there 
is one surefire antidote. 

Give every American a chance to 
have and hold a job commensurate 
with his abilities and his ambitions. 

Give him a chance to rear his 
family in decent and self-respecting 
surroundings. 

Give hima chance to educate his 
children to the full measure of their 
promise. 

Give him a chance to grow and 
expand and enrich his own life and 
the lives of his neighbors. 

Give him a chance to shape and 
fulfill his own destiny. 

Give him a chance to face the 
future with confidence. 

When we have assured him of 
these things we need have no fear 
of Fascism or Communism or Hate 
or Greed or Intolerance. 
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None of these things will be 
achieved by opportunists organizing 
employer groups to smash organ- 
ized labor. Neither will they be 
achieved by harum-scarum unionism 
which has its nose buried deeper in 
politics and foreign isms than in 
promoting the welfare of the mem- 
bers it is supposed to represent. 

Employers must realize that or- 
ganized labor, as represented by un- 
ions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, is a permanent, 
constructive force in the life of the 
nation—a force dedicated to the 
preservation of free enterprise, free- 
dom of choice and ever-expanding 
avenues of self-betterment for all. 
Workers must realize that industry 
is entitled to a fair profit on its in- 
vestment and an opportunity to 
carry on managerial functions free 
from unnecessary restraints. 


Human Side Neglected 


From The Journeymen Plumb- 
ers and Steam Fitters’ Journal 


An examination of the proposed 
changes in unemployment compen- 
sation reveals that the modifications 
are quite modest and long overdue. 
Furthermore, the tidal wave of un- 
employment is now upon us. What- 
ever room there may have been for 
long, drawn-out debate in the past, 
the time for an equitable decision is 
here. 

This demand for action now 
should not be understood as an at- 
tempt to rush through Congress a 
bill without proper debate. Congress 
has had these proposals before it 
for more than enough time to debate 
them at a leisurely pace. But Con- 
gress has chosen to enact other kinds 
of legislation affecting reconversion. 

It was bad enough when V-J 
caught Congress asleep. It was bad 
enough when Congress did nothing 
about President Truman’s recom- 
mendations which were made on 
May 28, 1945—almost two and one- 
half months before V-J Day. But it 
is downright noticeable when the 
same Congress can expedite other 
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phases of reconversion in much less 
time. 

The Senate leaders of both par- 
ties promised to enact legislation 
to improve unemployment compen- 
sation benefits in May, 1944. 

Since that time Congress has en- 
acted legislation guaranteeing tax 
refunds for employers so as to 
cushion the shock of reconversion. 
_ Since that time Congress has per- 
mitted industry to build up tremen- 
dous reserves to cushion the shock 
of reconversion. 

Since that time Congress has per- 
mitted industry to charge off larger 
depreciation reserves and thus pay 
for the full cost of new plants out 
of money which should have gone 
to the government as taxes. 

Since that time Congress has en- 
acted legislation to speed up termi- 
nation of war contracts so that in- 
dustry will be able to cushion the 
shock of reconversion. 

Since that time Congress has en- 
acted legislation dealing with the 
disposition of surplus government 
property in a manner certain to aid 
industry. 


Grain of Salt 
From The Journal of the 


Switchmen’s Union 













It would hardly be safe to take 
big-business promises of a great 
postwar boom at their face value. 
The beneficiaries of the profit sys- 
tem are eager to cash in on the 
postwar demand for consumer goods 
irrespective of effects on the country 
at large. So long as big profits are 
in sight, industry will keep up pro- 
duction, but as soon as production 
becomes unprofitable, capital will 
withdraw, plants will shut down and 
the country will be plunged into the 
depths of another depression. 

Therefore, in the circumstances, 
it will devolve on the government to 
continue a certain measure of con- 
trol over finance, business and in- 
dustry. The flow of capital should 
he directed into enterprises that will 
yield the greatest benefits to the 
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country as a whole and maintain an 
adequate volume of employment. 
Price controls should be continued 
to prevent the gouging of consumers 
and to prevent inflation. If and 
when private enterprise should fail 
to meet its responsibilities, the gov- 
ernment itself should take the initi- 
ative and participate in the operation 
of industry. 

In other words, the situation calls 
for prevision, planning and govern- 
ment.alertness to keep private enter- 
prise from feathering its own nest at 
the cost of public welfare and to the 
detriment of our national economy. 


Wages Must Go Up 


From The Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Journal 


In the face of the common knowl- 
edge that we must have vastly in- 
creased purchasing power to main- 
tain the economy bequeathed to us 
by the war, some folks seem sur- 
prised and pained because strikes 
are beginning to occur. 

How did these folks think we were 
going to get increased purchasing 
power unless by reason of higher 
wages? 

The wonder is that industry, by 
and large, didn’t jump the gun and 
offer increased wages, with an ex- 
planation of why. Employers missed 
one of the biggest goodwill oppor- 
tunities they ever had or ever will 
have. 

It seems not yet to have dawned 
on some that the world cannot be 
the same as it was before the war— 
that we are not going back to any- 
thing. That being fhe case, it has to 
be true that we are going forward 
to something. Nobody knows ex- 
actly to what, as a whole. But that 
we are going forward to higher mass 
purchasing power is one thing that 


is certain. Why, then, the balking 
in the harness? 
Sheer Bosh 


From The Progressive Miner 


Testimony in Washington recently 
that the 65-cent per hour minimum 
wage would cut coal production is 
made of the purest kind of sheer 
bosh ever concocted to destroy good 
legislation. The testimony was of- 
fered by W. P. Ross, vice-president 
of ‘the Panther Creek Coal Com- 
pany, who admitted that thirty or 
more tonnage miners in his employ 
receive less than 65 cents per hour 
for their arduous labor. 

If the coal industry can’t afford to 
pay a man a basic 65-cent minimum 
wage, then it’s high time one of two 
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things was done—either raise the 
price of coal to the point where the 
miner may earn a decent day’s pay 
or the mines had better shut down 
permanently and let gas and oil take 
coal’s place. 

Fortunately, the Senate commit- 
tee also heard a large number of 
other witnesses, including P. W. 
McDonough, a _ millionaire _ steel 
manufacturer, who declared that 
“these minimum wage levels will 
reach down to the unfortunate peo- 
ple who, for a great many reasons, 
are not in a position to help them- 
selves.” 

Higher wages mean higher prof- 
its, McDonough said, exactly as a 
well-kept machine is more produc- 
tive than a run-down machine. He 
demanded that the government set 
the 65-cent per hour minimum, even 
though “it is a mere pittance and 
anyone who pays such a low wage is 
un-American.” 

Mr. Ross et al., take notice. 


British Labor Party 


From The American Photo- 
Engraver 


There are those in the United 
States who thought that the victory 
of the British Labor Party at the 
polls would strengthen communism 
in Europe. The very opposite proved 
to be the case. It was not Churchill, 
it was Attlee and Bevin who offered 
firm resistance to the growing Soviet 
power in eastern Europe. It was the 
Labor government and not the 


Tories which put an end to Tito’s, 


expansionist dream in Yugoslavia. 
And Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin’s report to the House of Com- 
mons of his party’s foreign policy is 
one which should make every Amer- 
ican, irrespective of party, enor- 
mously pleased with the new govern- 
ment in Great Britain. 

Bevin’s fight against Soviet totali- 
tarianism is one for which we should 
all be grateful. Responsible Ameri- 
can labor applauds the Foreign Sec- 
retary’s remarks on the governments 
of Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary 
in the course of which he said: 

“The governments which have 
been set up do not, in our view, rep- 
resent the majority of the people, and 
the impression we get from recent 
developments is that one kind of 
totalitarianism is being replaced by 
another. That is not what we un- 
derstand by that very much over- 
worked word ‘democracy’ which ap- 
pears to need definition.” 

It is to be hoped that the Ameri- 
can people, through their spokesman 
on all levels, will grant the new Brit- 








ish regime the support it so sg 
needs in its struggle against dictatgm 
ship and tyranny.. 4 


That Anti-Union Bill 


From The Painier and 
Decorator 


The main sales talk made by 
sponsors in behalf of the Ba 
Burton-Hatch bill is that it seg 
o “protect the public.” But eveng 
casual reading leads to the conclusigy 
that its real object is to protect ante 
union employers. The public gelg 
no added protection. 

The Ball-Burton-Hatch bill 
filled with bad provisions. It pre 
poses compulsory arbitration. Com 
pulsory arbitration means goodby 
to the right to strike. Abolish thé 
right of men and women to quit work 
and we have simon-pure involuntary) 
servitude, expressly outlawed in the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the Amets) 
ican Constitution. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, PUB” 
LISHED MONTHLY AT WASHINGTON, 
D. C., AS REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF © 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
city of Washington, District of Columbia, 
personally appeared Bernard Tassler who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Managing 
Editor of the American Federationist and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for October, 1945, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
— 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
o wit: 















































Beside 


1. That the names and addresses of the been c 
publisher, editor, managing editor and busi- : 
ness manager are: Publisher, American Fed- prise. 
eration of Labor, Washington, D. C.; Editor, 

William Green, A. F. of L. Building, Wash- rent ¢ 
ington, D. C.: Managing Editor, Bernard , ¢ 
Tassler, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, ask f 
D. C.; Business Manager, None. h ; 
2, That the owner is American Federation the in 


of “Labor, Washington, D. C. William Green, 


president; George Meany, secretary-treas- ing t 
urer; both A. F. of L. Building, Washins- need 
ton, D. C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- greate 
gees and other security holders owning or . 
holding one per cent or more of total amount believ 
of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: a 
None. O1 SUC 

4. That the two paragraphs next above d 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, etert 
and security holders, if any, contain not only costs 
the list of stockholders and security holders ats 
as they appear upon the books of the com- in Ww 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder £ | 
or security holder appears upon the books law. 
of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person the lo 
or corporation for whom such trustee is act- : 
ing, is given; also that the said two para- it cle 
graphs contain statements embracing affi- fed ' 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- eder 
cumstances and conditions under which tende 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 60 ve 
trustees, hold stock and securities in @ ? 
capacity other than that of a bonafide owner; 000.0 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that cs 
any other person, association or corpora tion avail: 
has any interest, direct or indirect, in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. (7) H 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the twelve months Pr 
preceding the date shown above is 177,000 

(SIGNED) BERNARD TASSLER our | 
Managing Editor. lions 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this But 

25th day of October, 1945. } 
(SEAL) w. ROBERT PROBEY the j 
(My commission expires February 15, 1950.) lies 
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Besides jobs at the site, building activity means jobs in material production and in many other lines 


Labor's Housing Program 


(Continued from Page 15) 


been or can be met by private enter- 
prise. To assure the continued low- 
rent character of the projects we 
ask for periodic investigations of 
the income levels of the families liv- 
ing there. Recognizing that the 
need for low-rent housing is the 
greatest among large families, labor 
believes that the construction costs 
oi such low-rent projects should be 
determined on the basis of room 
costs rather than of the entire dwell- 
ing unit, as provided in the present 
lav. The demonstrated success of 
the low-rent housing program makes 
it clear that the period over which 
federal loans and grants are ex- 
tended may well be reduced from 
60 years to 45 years and that $22,- 
000,000 a year should be made 
available for annual contributions. 


(7) Home Ownership for Small 
Incomes 


Private enterprise wants to build, 
our workers want to build and mil- 
lions of families want to buy homes. 
But this urge to build is blocked by 
the inability of most of these fami- 
lies to get together quite enough 
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cash to start buying, by their fear 
that the year in, year out operating 
expenses and payments on their 
mortgages are too great. The buy- 
ers and the builders of homes must 
be brought together. To this end 
the FHA mortgage insurance laws 
must be liberalized. The cash down 
payments should be reduced. So 
must the monthly payments which 
come with home ownership. This 
can be done by making longer the 
period of the mortgage and by re- 
ducing the interest rates. 

We learned during the depression 
that economic circumstances some- 
times force an individual into a 
situation for which he is not to 
blame. Many wage-earners have 
lost their homes because they lost 
their jobs. They became unem- 
ployed and homeless through no 
fault of theirs but because there 
were not enough jobs to go around. 
To prevent this unjust double pen- 
alty of no job, no home, it is essen- 
tial that when real trouble comes 
to the small-income home buyer, he 
be given a breathing spell, a chance 
to make good instead of being 


thrown out on the street as a hope- 
less bankrupt. Labor proposes that 
payments be taken over by the gov- 
ernment in cases of emergencies, 
with the same number of payments 
added to the length of the mort-— 
gage. Thus the family keeps its 
home and neither the lender nor the 
government loses a cent. Home- 
buyers should also be protected 
from blindly buying jerry - built 
“bargains” by having the contractor 
warrant the house he sells, for the 
first two years, against structural 
defects and faulty materials which 
mean crumbling walls and leaky 
roofs. Private enterprise cannot 
build within the reach of the mil- 
lions of moderate income families 
unless costs of home ownership are 
brought down through this new 
FHA program. 


(8) Mutual Home Ownership for 
Moderate Income 


Labor has been in the forefront 
in developing this newest approach 
to sound home ownership. Groups 
of union workers have taken the 
initiative in forming cooperative, . 
non-profit corporations to buy their 
homes. They have given a practical 
demonstration of a sound and sure 
way of building more and _ better 
homes in that forgotten “no man’s 
land” of housing where incomes are 
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country as a whole and maintain an 
adequate volume of employment. 
Price controls should be continued 
to prevent the gouging of consumers 
and to prevent inflation. If and 
when private enterprise should fail 
to meet its responsibilities, the gov- 
ernment itself should take the initi- 
ative and participate in the operation 
of industry. 

In other words, the situation calls 
for prevision, planning and govern- 
ment_alertness to keep private enter- 
prise from feathering its own nest at 
the cost of public welfare and to the 
detriment of our national economy. 


Wages Must Go Up 


From The Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Journal 


In the face of the common knowl- 
edge that we must have vastly in- 
creased purchasing power to main- 
tain the economy bequeathed to us 
by the war, some folks seem sur- 
prised and pained because strikes 
are beginning to occur. 

How did these folks think we were 
going to get increased purchasing 
power unless by reason of higher 
wages? 

The wonder is that industry, by 
and large, didn’t jump the gun and 
offer increased wages, with an ex- 
planation of why. Employers missed 
one of the biggest goodwill oppor- 
tunities they ever had or ever will 
have. 

It seems not yet to have dawned 
on some that the world cannot be 
the same as it was before the war— 
that we are not going back to any- 
thing. That being the case, it has to 
be true that we are going forward 
to something. Nobody knows ex- 
actly to what, as a whole. But that 
we are going forward to higher mass 
purchasing power is one thing that 
is certain. Why, then, the balking 
in the harness? 


Sheer Bosh 


From The Progressive Miner 


Testimony in Washington recently 
that the 65-cent per hour minimum 
wage would cut coal production is 
made of the purest kind of sheer 
bosh ever concocted to destroy good 
legislation. The testimony was of- 
fered by W. P. Ross, vice-president 
of ‘the Panther Creek Coal Com- 
pany, who admitted that thirty or 
more tonnage miners in his employ 
receive less than 65 cents per hour 
for their arduous labor. 

If the coal industry can’t afford to 
pay a man a basic 65-cent minimum 
wage, then it’s high time one of two 
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things was done—either raise the 
price of coal to the point where the 
miner may earn a decent day’s pay 
or the mines had better shut down 
permanently and let gas and oil take 
coal’s place. 

Fortunately, the Senate commit- 
tee also heard a large number of 
other witnesses, including P. W. 
McDonough, a_ millionaire _ steel 
manufacturer, who declared that 
“these minimum wage levels will 
reach down to the unfortunate peo- 
ple who, for a great many reasons, 
are not in a position to help them- 
selves.” 

Higher wages mean higher prof- 
its, McDonough said, exactly as a 
well-kept machine is more produc- 
tive than a run-down machine. He 
demanded that the government set 
the 65-cent per hour minimum, even 
though “it is a mere pittance and 
anyone who pays such a low wage is 
un-American.” 

Mr. Ross et al., take notice. 


British Labor Party 


From The American Photo- 
Engraver 


There are those in the United 
States who thought that the victory 
of the British Labor Party at the 
polls would strengthen communism 
in Europe. The very opposite proved 
to be the case. It was not Churchill, 
it was Attlee and Bevin who offered 
firm resistance to the growing Soviet 
power in eastern Europe. It was the 
Labor government and not the 
Tories which put an end to Tito’s, 
expansionist dream in Yugoslavia. 
And Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin’s report to the House of Com- 
mons of his party’s foreign policy is 
one which should make every Amer- 
ican, irrespective of party, enor- 
mously pleased with the new govern- 
ment in Great Britain. 

Bevin’s fight against Soviet totali- 
tarianism is one for which we should 
all be grateful. Responsible Ameri- 
can labor applauds the Foreign Sec- 
retary’s remarks on the governments 
of Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary 
in the course of which he said: 

“The governments which have 
been set up do not, in our view, rep- 
resent the majority of the people, and 
the impression we get from recent 
developments is that one kind of 
totalitarianism is being replaced by 
another. That is not what we un- 
derstand by that very much over- 
worked word ‘democracy’ which ap- 
pears to need definition.” 

It is to be hoped that the Ameri- 
can people, through their spokesman 
on all levels, will grant the new Brit- 





ish regime the support it so sg 
needs in its struggle against dictatgp 
ship and tyranny.. 4 


That Anti-Union Bill 


From The Painier and 
Decorator 
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The main sales talk made by # 
sponsors in behalf of the Ba 
Burton-Hatch bill is that it seg 
to “protect the public.” But even 
casual reading leads to the conclusig 
that its real object is to protect ante 
union employers. The public gef 
no added protection. q 

The Ball-Burton-Hatch bill 
filled with bad provisions. It pro 
poses compulsory arbitration. Comp 
pulsory arbitration means goodbye 
to the right to strike. Abolish the 
right of men and women to quit work: 
and we have simon-pure involunta 
servitude, expressly outlawed in the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the Amer 
ican Constitution. 






































































STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN.= 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, PUB” 
LISHED MONTHLY AT WASHINGTON, 
D. C., AS REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
city of Washington, District of Columbia, 
personally appeared Bernard Tassler who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Managing 
Editor of the American Federationist and 
that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for October, 1945, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
—— 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
o wit: 
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1. That the names and addresses of the been c 

publisher, editor, managing editor and busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, American Fed- prise. 
eration of Labor, Washington, D. C.; Editor, 
William Green, A. F. of L. Building, Wash- rent ¢ 
ington, D. C.; Managing Editor, Bernard : 
Tassler, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, ask fi 
D. C.; Business Manager, None. h : 

2. That the owner is American Federation the in 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. William Green, : in t 
emg eet ys a Meany, secretary-treas- g 
urer; both A. F. of L. Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. need 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- greate 
gees and other security holders owning or ° 
nolding one per cent or more of total amount believ 
of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: “ts 
None. O1 SUC 

4. That the two paragraphs next above d 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, eter 
and security holders, if any, contain not only costs 
the list of stockholders and security holders — 
as they appear upon the books of the com- ine w 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder £ 
or security holder appears upon the books law. 
of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person the lo 
or corporation for whom such trustee is act- . 
ing, is given; also that the said two para- it cle 
graphs contain statements embracing affi- fed , 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- eder 
cumstances and conditions under which tende 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 60 ve 
trustees, hold stock and securities in @ / 
capacity other than that of a bonafide owner; 000 C 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that bg 
any other person, association or corporation avail: 
has any interest, direct or indirect, in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. (7) H 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 


paid subscribers during the twelve months Pr 
preceding the date shown above is 177,000 

(SIGNED) BERNARD TASSLER our | 

Managing Editor. lions 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this But 

25th day of October, 1945. : 

(SEAL) W. ROBERT PROBEY the 1 


(My commission expires February 15, 1950.) 
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Besides jobs at the site, building activity means jobs in material production and in many other lines 


Labor's Housing Program 


(Continued from Page 15) 


been or can be met by private enter- 
prise. To assure the continued low- 
rent character of the projects we 
ask for periodic investigations of 
the income levels of the families liv- 
ing there. Recognizing that the 
need for low-rent housing is the 
greatest among large families, labor 
believes that the construction costs 
oi such low-rent projects should be 
determined on the basis of room 
costs rather than of the entire dwell- 
ing unit, as provided in the present 
law. The demonstrated success of 
the low-rent housing program makes 
it clear that the period over which 
federal loans and grants are ex- 
tended may well be reduced from 
60 years to 45 years and that $22,- 
000,000 a year should be made 
available for annual contributions. 


(7) Home Ownership for Small 
Incomes 


Private enterprise wants to build, 
our workers want to build and mil- 
lions of families want to buy homes. 
But this urge to build is blocked by 
the inability of most of these. fami- 
lies to get together quite enough 
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cash to start buying, by their fear 
that the year in, year out operating 
expenses and payments on their 
mortgages are too great. The buy- 
ers and the builders of homes must 
be brought together. To this end 
the FHA mortgage insurance laws 
must be liberalized. The cash down 
payments should be reduced. So 
must the monthly payments which 
come with home ownership. This 
can be done by making longer the 
period of the mortgage and by re- 
ducing the interest rates. 

We learned during the depression 
that economic circumstances some- 
times force an individual into a 
situation for which he is not to 
blame. Many wage-earners have 
lost their homes because they lost 
their jobs. They became unem- 
ployed and homeless through no 
fault of theirs but because there 
were not enough jobs to go around. 
To prevent this unjust double pen- 
alty of no job, no home, it is essen- 
tial that when real trouble comes 
to the small-income home buyer, he 
be given a breathing spell, a chance 
to make good instead of being 
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thrown out on the street as a hope- 
less bankrupt. Labor proposes that 
payments be taken over by the gov- 
ernment in cases of emergencies, 
with the same number of payments 
added to the length of the mort- 
gage. Thus the family keeps its 
home and neither the lender nor the 
government loses a cent. Home- 
buyers should also be protected 
from blindly buying jerry - built 
“bargains” by having the contractor 
warrant the house he sells, for the 
first two years, against structural 
defects and faulty materials which 
mean crumbling walls and leaky 
roofs. Private enterprise cannot 
build within the reach of the mil- 
lions of moderate income families 
unless costs of home ownership are 
brought down through this new 
FHA program. 


(8) Mutual Home Ownership for 
Moderate Income 


Labor has been in the forefront 
in developing this newest approach 
to sound home ownership. Groups 
of union workers have taken the 
initiative in forming cooperative, . 
non-profit corporations to buy their 
homes. They have given a practical 
demonstration of a sound and sure 
way of building more and _ better 
homes in that forgotten “no man’s 
land” of housing where incomes are 
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a little too high for public housing 
and a little too low for private hous- 
ing. Mutual projects have all the 
advantages of group activity—they 
mean lower costs through large- 
scale buying of materials, through 
group sharing of maintenance costs 
and group buying of utilities, once 
the project is completed. They 
mean better neighborhoods through 
cooperative planning aimed to fit 
the need of each family. They have 
all the advantages of individual 
home ownership since each home in 
the project is the permanent posses- 
sion of the family that shares in the 
building and buying of the project. 
We propose that the present laws 
governing the FHA be liberalized 
to give needed encouragement to 
mutual housing. Cooperatively fi- 
nanced, developed and maintained 
mutual housing projects should 
properly be made eligible for longer 
term loans at lower interest rates. 
Such favorable terms are not a 
special concession or a subsidy. It 
is a means of stimulating private 
enterprise to build more homes for 
the largest group of prospective 
home buyers in the country—the 
families of moderate incomes who 
were kept out of the housing market 
in the past because of the high cost 
of home ownership. Cooperative 
enterprise on the part of the fami- 
lies who are to occupy these proj- 
ects can bring the cost of home own- 
ership down to the mass of the 
people for whom individual home 
ownership was never possible. This 
mutual housing program should 
offer a vast new field for private 
investment. If private investors 
prove too skeptical to explore this 
new and rich terrain, provision 
should be made for federal loans 
for mutual housing projects to make 
sure that the country, including the 
private investors, is given a full 
demonstration of the productive po- 
tentialities of this plan. 


(9) Modern Homes for Modern 
Farmers 

America’s rural slums are much 
worse than the slums of the cities. 
But we know and hear less about 
them. More than one-third of all 
of our farm homes are unsafe to live 
in and in need of major repairs. 
Apart from this most farm homes 
fail dismally to measure up to the 
needs of the modern farmer. At 
least eight out of every ten farm 
homes have no running water and 
no sanitary facilities on the prem- 
ises.. Farm home construction is 
one of the largest sources of pro- 
ductive activity in postwar America. 
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Only by bringing a modern stand- 
ard of healthy living to the majority 
of our farmers and farm workers 
can we enable our nation to achieve 
its greatest productivity and wealth. 

Labor is just as much concerned 
in the postwar farm housing pro- 
gram as it is in better housing in 
our cities. The income standard 
and the living standard of the 
farmer is inseparably bound with 
the standard of income and living 
of the city worker. 

We propose that loans made 
through the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture be made available to farm own- 
ers, tenants and share-croppers to 
build new homes to replace the 
derelict houses and shacks that now 
dot our farm countryside. These 
loans should be made on terms simi- 
lar to those for city housing. Since 
a farm home is a part of the farm 
as an economic unit, provision 
should be made to assure the main- 
tenance in good repair not only of 
the home, but of the farm as a 
whole. 

Migratory workers are indispen- 
sable to harvest many farm crops. 
In the past many of these workers 
have been exposed to intolerable 
living conditions. Loans to provide 
adequate housing for migratory 
farm workers should be made pos- 
sible, provided that the borrowers 
agree to maintain wage standards 
for these workers adequate to en- 
able them to pay the rent for their 
homes. All rural housing should 
conform to standards approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


(10) Good Homes for Veterans 
The housing needs of the 1,500,- 






000 newly married veterans and of 
the additional millions of service. 
men who will soon return, mappy 
and look for homes of their owy 
present a special problem. Recog. 
nizing this, labor insists on special 
provision for veterans in the hous. 
ing program. Nearly 200,000 units 
of permanent war housing were 
built in wartime with public funds 
Preference should be given to vet. 
erans and their families in this 
housing, whether it is to be sold to 
individuals, maintained as mutual 
projects or continued as low-rent 
housing. Other provisions, designed 
to assure good homes to veterans on 
favorable terms, should be made 
through special legislation, correct- 
ing the present grossly inadequate 
housing provisions of the G.I. Bill 
of Rights. 


This is labor’s housing program. 
It is a program which will set the 
wheels of industry going to build 
homes for you—whether you are a 
factory worker or an office worker, 
a farmer or a railroader, a lawyer 
or lumberjack. It is a program 
which means jobs not only for the 
carpenters, masons, electricians, 
plumbers, painters and other me- 
chanics and laborers who build 
houses, but for all workers who 
make building materials and for all 
others who make the goods which 
these productively employed work- 
ers would be eager to buy. It is 
a program whose success depends 
on your active support. Each of 
you who wants a job and a home 
has a. vital stake in seeing that 
labor’s housing program becomes 
the national housing program. 


You Can't Eliminate Strikes 


(Continued from Page 19) 


There is no longer any collective 
bargaining between workers and 
employers. There is nothing but a 
government-imposed decision, rul- 
ing, directive or order—whenever it 
is handed down. 

American trade unions are just 
emerging from the interminable 
regulations, the countless delays and 
red tape, and the determinations or 
orders of the National War Labor 
Board. They have no stomach for 
more of the same thing in peace- 
time. 

The American trade unions don’t 
intend to be stabilized by the gov- 
ernment. First and foremost, they 
are free, independent, voluntary, 


economic organizations of labor. 
They intend to remain such. They 
have a very real sense of economic 
power and collective strength. They 
don’t want to be dependent on the 
government or politics to achieve 
‘their economic demands. 

They are absolutely opposed to 
government control of the trade 
agreement and of their own struc- 
ture and functions. 

Compulsory arbitration, so far as 
labor and industry are concerned, 
is not only a fallacy from top to 
bottom, but it is a straitjacket and 
slavery. Variations composed on 
the same theme of compulsion are 
equally repugnant. 
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ABOR NEWS BRIBES 






> New York City A. F. of L. mem- 


funds. Transit workers in Richmond, }>The United Brotherhood of Car- 
tO vet- FNorfolk and Portsmouth, Va., have penters and Joiners and its members bers gave a total of $1,846,000 to 
n this Fwon their fight for higher wages. contributed $67,000 during the war the National War Fund, the Greater 
sold to #The War Labor Board has ordered to send more than 30,000,000 free New York War Fund and the Red 
nutual ff, five-cent hourly increase, retroac- cigarettes to members of the armed Cross in 1944, says James C. Quinn, 
W-rent [tive to June, 1944. The 1,650 em- forces overseas. Thousands of mes- secretary of the Central Trades and 
signed [ployes are represented by the Amal- sages of appreciation were received Labor Council of Greater New 
ins on fvamated Association of Street and at the union’s headquarters. York and Vicinity. 
made §Electric Railway Employes. 
rrect- > Max S. Hayes, who founded the » Local 870, Retail Clerks, has ne- 
quate |) Joint negotiations conducted by the Cleveland Citizen in 1891 and was _ gotiated a contract covering all re- 
. Bill }Upholsterers International Union known as the dean of labor editors, tail food stores in Alameda and 
for Local 560, East Cambridge, died in Cleveland in his eightieth Contra Costa Counties, Calif., pro- 
Mass.; Local 412, Baltimore, and year. In 1911 he ran for president viding 48 hours’ pay for 40 hours’ 
ram, [Local 1928, Asheville, N. C., have of the American Federation of work. In addition, the new accord 
t the [resulted in important gains for em- Labor and was defeated by Samuel establishes a 40-hour week in the 
build J ployes of the National Casket Com- Gompers. retail food industry, said to be the 
are a [pany in the three cities. first of its kind. 
rker, > The International Chemical Work- 
wyer [} The International Labor Office an- ers Union ended its no-strike pledge, » Members of the Bakery and Con- 
zram Fnounces that Copenhagen has been urged a return to the 40-hour week fectionery Workers International 
: the chosen as the site of the preparatory and called for a 30 per cent straight- Union employed in retail bakeries 
ans, [technical maritime meeting, sched- time pay increase at its recent con- in Cleveland have won a $5 weekly 
me- f uled to convene November 15. The vention at Columbus, Ohio. pay increase. An additional week's 
uild J meeting will draw up draft pro- vacation has been secured for those 
who | posals for international standards > An order setting a $21 basic mini- employed over three years. 
r all governing the wages, hours and mum wage for retail trade employes 
hich § working conditions of seamen. in New York State has been signed »Employes of the Valasco Toy 
ork- by Industrial Commissioner Edward Company, Minneapolis, are enjoy- 
t is | }Local 256, Bakery and Confec- Corsi. The order will mean pay ing their first union contract to- 
‘nds § tionery Workers, has won a five- increases for an estimated 110,000 gether with a pay increase running 
. of [cent hourly increase, plus pay for workers, he said. up to 10 cents an hour. Local 1859, 
ome ff fifteen minutes’ daily dressing time, Upholsterers International Union, 
that § at the Hostess Cake Division of the >The Electric Boat Company of represents the workers. 
mes § Continental Baking Company, Jer- Groton, Conn., is now operating 


sey City, N. J. 
>Local 13, Newspaper Pressmen, 


Detroit, has won a $3 weekly pay 


men are to receive $60 for a five- 
day week. 


under a bonafide union contract, 
reports the A. F. of L. Metal Trades 
Department. 


cents, has been established in De- 
troit by the United Brotherhood of 


> Workers at the Union Steel Chest 
Corporation; LeRoy, N. Y., have 
won a retroactive pay award under 
a War Labor Board directive. The 


increase, retroactive to October, >A new hourly rate of $1.62%4 an workers are represented by Federal 
1944. With the raise, union press- hour, representing a raise of 12% Labor Union 23607. 


> The International Chemical Work- 
ers Union defeated District 50 of the 


OF. Carpenters and Joiners. 
ley | b The Kankakee, IIl., Federation of United Mine Workers in an elec- 
uc § Labor now has its own Labor Tem- > Capturing 102 of the 110 votes tion at the Bayer division of the 
ey ff ple and the mortgage is nearly paid. cast, the Pattern Makers League of Winthrop Chemical Company, 
he — The building is well located and has North America walked away with Rensslear, N. Y. 
ve fa ballroom, several excellent meet- the election held recently at the 
ing halls, club rooms and a bar. Crane Company, Chicago. > J. H. Ralston, A. F. of L. attorney 
to in the days of Samuel Gompers, 
le >The International Ladies’ Gar- }> Local 6, Printing Pressmen, com- died at Palo Alto, Calif., at the age 
c- ff} ment Workers Union has purchased posed of Washington, D. C., news- of 88. He was in charge of the 
a 26-story building in New York paper pressmen, celebrated its Federation’s legal battle in the fa- 
iS ff City for the expansion of its health twenty-fifth anniversary with a mous Bucks Stove case. 
1, ff and medical care activities. banquet last month. 
‘0 >In elections at Owens - Illinois 
d >A ten-week course in labor and >A wage increase of 15 cents an Glass plants at Charles Town and 
n industry is being offered to union hour has been won by Local 333, Huntington, both West Virginia, 
e members this year by the University Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators the Glass Bottle Blowers Associa- 
of Detroit. and Paperhangers, San Diego, Calif. tion was victorious over the C.1.O. 
* | November, 1945 31 











WHAT THY SAY 


James F. Byrnes, Secretary of 
State—We do not seek to dictate 
the internal af- 
fairs of any peo- 
ple. We only 
reserve for our- 
selves the right 
to refuse to rec- 
ognize govern- 
ments if, after 
investigation, we 
conclude they 
have not given 
the people the rights pledged to 
them in the Yalta agreement and 
the Atlantic Charter. The peace of 
Europe depends upon the existence 
of friendly relations between the 
Soviet Union and its European 
neighbors, and two wars in one 
generation have convinced the 
American people that they have a 
very vital interest in the mainte- 
nance of peace in Europe. The 
American government shares the 
desire of the Soviet Union to have 
governments friendly to the Soviet 
Union in Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope. But lasting peace depends 
not only upon friendship between 
governments but upon friendship 
between peoples. Peace must be 
based upon mutual understanding 
and mutual respect. It cannot be 
secured by procedural maneuver- 
ings which obscure from the people 
the real and vital issues upon which 
their peace depends. 


Frank Morrison, A. F. of L. sec- 
retary emeritus—Certain employers 
believe that the 
workers have 
the same rela- 
tion to industry 
as machinery 
and the inani- 
mate things em- 
ployed in pro- 
duction and that 
workers are to 
be used simply 
as the exigencies of the invested 
capital require. Unions deny this 
theory. They insist that workers 
have the right to a voice in deter- 
mining the conditions under which 
they shall give service. They as- 
sert that, as employers have the 
right to promote opportunities to de- 
velop and expand their business and 
profits in a legitimate way, workers 
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‘tion of their workers. 


have equally the right to promote 
opportunities for their self-better- 
ment and advancement. Trade 
unions appeal to the manhood of 
workers to join together and deal 
with their problems in an orderly 
and constructive way. The policies 
of the trade union movement are 
based upon sound economic princi- 
ples. Its creed is all-embracing. 
Trade union philosophy does not per- 
mit employers to exercise any influ- 
ence over the organization in which 
their employes hold membership. It 
is strange indeed that intelligent men 
in American management have pre- 
ferred to pay huge sums to try to 
prevent union activity and organiza- 
tion among their employes when 
such methods, obviously, only en- 
gender bitterness and resentment. 


Frank P. Fenton, A. F. of L. 
director of organization—The mem- 

bership of the 

American Fed- 

eration of Labor 

is now 7,000,000 

strong. By 1950 

we expect to 

pass the 10,000,- 

000 mark. This 

information may 

not be relished 

by those who 
hope to see the trade union move- 
ment weakened or destroyed in the 
postwar period. Many articles have 
been written about the effect of 
postwar unemployment and lower 
production upon union membership. 
Anti-labor propagandists argue that 
since union membership dropped 
sharply after the last war, it should 
enter a similar tailspin now. That 
is just wishful thinking. First of 
all, it should be clear by now that 
the trade union movement is firmly 
established in America and is here 
to stay. Most employers have 
learned that it is bad business, be- 
sides being illegal, to fight unioniza- 
And most 
workers have learned that they need 
a union to protect their interests 
and improve their conditions. This 
is especially true among skilled 
workers whose craft unions are 
firmly entrenched and make up the 
backbone of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. We believe that 
white-collar workers are also be- 


ginning to learn the fundamenta| 
lesson that only in union is there 
strength. It is to these white-colla, 
workers that we look for the larges 
gains in union membership during 
the next five years. 


Robert J. Watt, international rep- 
resentative, A. F. of L—I think we 
; should choose to 
seek a better fy- 
ture through a 
maximum of in- 
dividual enter- 
prise, using the 
instruments of 
democracy to 
establish what- 
ever controls are 
found necessary 
in the best interest of the whole 
people. I believe the future success 
of the American system of basic 
freedoms depends upon the ability 
of management and labor to find, 
establish and maintain. the rules 
which will assure to everyone ready 
and willing to participate a full and 
equitable share in the fruits of pro- 
duction. Long ago someone said 
that to stand still is to go back- 
ward. That certainly appears to 
apply to the modern economic com- 
munity. We cannot simply resume 
the system of relationships exactly 
as they existed before the war. The 
major problem of labor and man- 
agement is to build a healthy at- 
mosphere of mutual respect. We 
must have public understanding of 
what we want and what we are do- 
ing. The American Federation of 
Labor places every emphasis on vol- 
untary action in the field of labor 
relations, with the government only 
supplementing, rather than control- 
ling, the basic voluntary plans. 


I. M. Ornburn,secretary-treasurer, 
Union Label Trades Department, 
A. F. of L.—Every known organi- 
zation has some 
form of emblem 
which the mem- 
bers. display for 
identification to 
its members or 
to the public ger- 
erally. The use 
of insignia for 
this purpose is as 
old as time. With 
the exception of union labels, shop 
cards and service buttons, no label 
has ever guaranteed union wages, 
hours and working conditions for the 
human element that is represented 
in the goods or services. The union 
label stands for economic freedom. 
It stands for industrial democracy. 


American FEDERATIONS 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


Hy Away, 


HE Anderson family was gath- 

ered in the sitting room. Jack 
and Andrea were studying, their 
father and mother were reading, 
while Julie, the little one, was bus- 
ily putting her dolly to bed before 
she herself was tucked in her crib 
for the night. A loud knock on the 
back door interrupted this scene of 
tranquillity. 

“You go, Jack,” said his mother, 
putting her paper down. “I want to 
take off my apron.” 

“It's Uncle Pete,” shouted Jack 
from the kitchen a minute later. 

There was a rush to welcome him. 
He held them off, however, by bal- 
ancing a huge turkey in front of him. 

“Here’s your bird,” said Uncle 
Pete, presenting it to his sister. 
“Hannah cleaned him and thought 
I'd better bring him in this evening. 
You can keep him cold and stuff him 
tomorrow for Thanksgiving.” 

“Oh, what a beauty!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Anderson. 

They all gathered around while 
Uncle Pete uncovered the fat, shin- 
ing turkey. 

“He weighs close to twenty-five 
pounds,” Uncle Pete said. 

“I think he'll go around,” said 
Mr. Anderson, smiling broadly as 
he turned the bird over. 

“See that he looks as well when 
you serve him,” admonished Uncle 
Pete. 

“He'll look better when he has a 
nice even tan from roasting,” his 
sister replied. 

“We'll see,” said Uncle Pete. 
“Hannah said to tell you that we'll 
be in around eleven Thanksgiving 
morning. She and the girls can help 
you fix dinner.” 

“That will be fine,” his sister an- 
swered. “But come into the front 
room. You and Frank talk while I 
put Julie to bed. It won’t take but a 
few minutes.” 

“Julie go night-night. Kiss Julie.” 
And the child held up her little face 
for a kiss, then toddled off with her 
mother for bed. 

The rest returned to the living 
room where they were soon joined 





by Mrs. Anderson. “I expect I'll 
have to put the turkey on the porch 
overnight, my icebox is so full. I 
think it’s cold enough, don’t you ?” 
“Sure, it’s cold enough,” Mr. An- 
derson said. 
“Or in the fruit cellar,” came 


from Andrea. “It’s cold in there 
these nights.” 

“Yes, or in the storage cupboard 
in the garage,” suggested Jack. 

“T’ll put him away,” said Mr. An- 
derson, going out. 

Before Uncle Pete left, coffee and 
Swedish cakes were served by An- 
drea and her mother. Then he 
kissed his sister and drove off. 

The next day Mrs. Anderson 
mixed the dressing for the turkey. 

“T’ll get his stuffing made and 
have everything ready to pop him 
into the oven early Thursday,” she 
thought. She went to the back 
porch to get him, but he wasn’t 
there. She took a look in the ga- 
rage locker. No turkey. Then she 
thought of Andrea’s remark about 
the fruit cellar, and went down 
there. Still no turkey. 

“That’s strange,” she thought. 
“Now where could that man have 
put it? I'll have to wait until Jack 
and Andrea come from _ school. 
Maybe they'll know.” 

However, the boy and girl knew 
no more about the turkey’s where- 
abouts than their mother. Their 
searches were as futile as hers. 

“We'll simply have to wait till 
Dad get’s home,” declared Jack. 
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been stolen,” said Andrea, her voice 
reflecting her anxiety. 

When Mr. Anderson came home 
he was asked about the turkey. 

“Why, he’s in the garage,” he 
said with a smile. “I put him in 
the back of the car so he wouldn't 
be stolen.” 

Jack rushed to the garage to get 
him, but came back with a bleak 
expression on his face. 

“Birds fly, and the turkey’s not 
there!” he exclaimed. 

The whole family went out to 
look. The turkey was indeed gone. 

As they trudged disconsolately 
back into the warm house, the tele- 
phone jangled. 

“Say,” came Uncle Pete’s voice 
over the wire, “did you want us to 
cook that bird, too?” Uncle Pete 
was laughing. 

“Pete!” shrilled Mrs. Anderson. 
“The turkey’s been stolen. It’s 
gone!” 

“Oh, no, I just found it in the 
trunk of the car. Frank must have 
put it in my car last night instead 
of in yours.” 

“Uncle Pete has the turkey!’’ she 
joyfully shouted to her family. Then 
to Pete: “We'll drive right out for 
it.” And she joined him in his 
hearty laughter. 

“Frank, you must have done it. 
Can’t you tell the two cars apart?” 
teased his wife. 

“Well, yes, but it was so cold 
last night, and I couldn’t get the 
light switch to work. I guess I was 
in too big a hurry. I just put the 
turkey in the back of the car and 
hurried back in to get warm.” 

So, amid much teasing and laugh- 
ter, the Anderson family drove up 
to Uncle Pete’s and Aunt Hannah's 
cheery farmhouse to retrieve the 
Thanksgiving turkey. 

“And tonight 7 put him away,” 
Mrs. Anderson announced as they 
bundled back into the car again 
after a pleasant though short visit 
with their relatives. “We'll see you 
folks in the morning,” she called 
out as the car began to roll. 
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